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The' CHAlRI/iAN ( United States of America) : I declare open the sixty-seventh 
plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament* 

Before I call on the first speaker, I should like to make a very brief announce- 
ment in rrry capacity as co-Chairman, As members of the Committee will recall, I 
announced on Monday (ENDC/pV.66, p. 5) that I had been having some informal discussions 
with my co-Chairman, Lir. Zorin, on the question of a nuclear test ban treaty. 
Those discussions have been continuing and, with the permission of my co-Chairman, 
I would like to inform the fnembers of the Committee that the participants in the 
Nuclear Test Ban Sub-Committee have agreed to hold a meeting of that Sub-Committee on 
Thursday, 9 August, at 3.30 p.m. iiy co-Chairman and I will confer further concerning 
the date next week, which we will recommend to the Committee for a, meeting of the 
plenary Conference on nuclear testing. 

ivfr» GODBEft (United Kingdom): Ivly colleagues will recall that I deferred 
the speech I had intended to make at our last meeting, and I should now like to 
address myself to some of the problems I had meant to comment on then. Principally, 
I want to take up some of the criticisms made by. our Soviet colleague on Friday last 
of the papers (SNDC/53 and ENDC/54) tabled by the United Kingdom a week ago, and I 
should like , to touch also on some of the points arising out of Monday's debate. 
I think, too, that I should draw a few more conclusions from our papers — conclusions 
which we had hoped would be fairly clear to our colleagues around this table, but 
which apparently failed in some ways to catch the attention of our Soviet colleagues « 

.Of course, the accusations of bad faith which cropped up regularly throughout 
L/ir. Zorin* s, speech last Friday (ENDC/?V.65, pp. 37 et seq.) seem to be a 
part of his stock-in-trade. Repealed so often and with such complete absence of 
justification they do him, I think, little credit. I do not think they are worth 
answering in detail, but I v/ant to come back to the United Kingdom papers in which 
a number of other representatives have shown considerable interest during informal 
discussions thr/t we have had with them since we tabled.' them. le tabled the papers, 
first, because we wished to follow as clearly and as simply as we could point 5(b) 
of the co~Chairmen ! s recommendations — of which, I must remind the Committee, 
i/Ir. Zorin was of course co-author — to discuss: 

"Disarmament measures in regard to nuclear weapons delivery vehicles, 

including the problems pertaining to the production of such vehicles, 

together with appropriate control measures. ♦ ." (ENDC/52 ) 
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Secondly, we tabled our proposals because the demands of the Soviet Union on this 
subject seemed to us to make such an investigation absolutely essential: for by 
the Soviet demand for 100 per cent elimination of delivery vehicles- in the first 
. stage of the disarmament process we are all bound to investigate the possibilities 
of verification with far greater thoroughness than would be necessary if it were only 
a case of parti a,l reduction* 

In the verbatim record of our meeting of 16 Lfety, i*ir» Zorin himself is reported 
to have saids 

"I tell you that since we want 100. per. cent elimination of armaments, we 

also want 100 per cent verification in order to ensure that nothing 

remains." ( ENDC/P¥,38, p. 47 ) 
T7e agree entirely that 100 per cent elimination must involve 100 per cent verification, 
and we therefore undertook our study in order to look at some aspects, of the problem. 
There are, of course, much deeper problems in the whole concept of 100 per cent 
•verification of one point in the process of disarmament — of one part as opposed 
to the whole field. In other words, if one is taking verification of the whole 
field it is much less complicated than if one is seeking to verify 100 per cent in 
relation to one part and not the rest* But that I have dealt with before, and I 
think ! it is clear enough, 

: This is not a question which we can continue to ignore, however much the Soviet 
^delegation may seek to turn us away from it* Do not let &&y of us here ever 
forget th^t a very few inter-continental ballistic missiles cOncealedby one country 
alter the elimination -of all the rest could change the face of the world, and such 
a change, whatever country were responsible /for it, would not be a change for the 
better. This problem is vital at some stage in both plans. It would be fbolish 
to pretend otherwise. But it need not be so acute in the first -stage if Mr « Zorin 
would scale down his present proposals for the first stage* HdY/ever, until he does 
so, he of all people has -no right to complain if we seek to examine the problem now, 
lie .has thrust this problem upon uss then he should h6lp us to study it. 

The United Kingdom paper on the physical destruction of missiles arid aircraft 
(EMDC/54) was submitted because we have. talked a lot about bonfires in these last 
few months and we thought that it would be of interest to delegations to know what, 
in our opinion at any rate, those bonfires might amount to in practice. Iii another 
attempt to meet as far as .possible the well-known Soviet obsession with 'espionage 
we deliberately included the suggestion that it might not be necessary at the 
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outset to inspect all the more sophisticated equipment yrfiich the missiles and the 
aircraft to be destroyed might carry* We should perhaps have known from Ivir • Zorin ! s 
reactions in the past to Western ideas about zonal inspection that he would not be 
very appreciative of efforts to meet his objections on that score. 

But it is our other paper, the one on rockets , (ENDC/53) which has had to bear the 
brunt of Mr, Zorin f s displeasure, I refer my colleagues to his comments on page 44 
of the verbatim record (ENDC/PV.65) . It may be that at first sight what he said 
then and what is written into article 5 of the Soviet draft treaty (EMDC/2 and Add,l) 
gives the impression of a fairly comprehensive measure intended to prevent the illegal 
use of space development for threatening aggression, Mr, Zorin may genuinely 
feel that that part of his treaty is adequate, but I should like, to remind him that 
we shall all need to share all his confidence if we are going to accept a treaty 
on the lines he proposes, and that many of us are still a very long way from doing 
so. Meanwhile we have a right to know what we are being asked to accept, I can 
assure our Soviet colleague that his treaty does give very real grounds for doubt, 
particularly in the light of his refusal over the last four months to give any real 
assurance whatever on this whole question of verification. 

We know that the Soviet Union decided as a matter of policy to engage on a very 
large programme of space research and of development aimed at giving man the power to 
travel to the moon and the nearer planets long before the end of this century, 
I think that we should give the Soviet Union credit for its achievements in that 
field, I was sitting in this very Council Chamber on the day of the announcement 
of the first successful orbit of man in space — a remarkable achievement. But I 
am drawing attention to that programme here because it is quite evident that, for 
the declared purposes of tho Soviet Union in seeking to send man to the moon, no 
rockets so far in use are adequate? so that, simply setting aside a proportion of 
military rockets, as provided for in paragraph 1 of article 5 of the Soviet draft 
treaty, would not be enough. Such really fantastically difficult objectives will 
be reached only if the whole . enterprise is supported by an enormous industrial 
complex with an expenditure which must run into thousands of millions of roubles a 
year and employ many thousands of people. Paragraph 4 of article 5 of the Soviet 
draft treaty is clearly intended to allow for the possibility of such a rocket 
production industry. 
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That article lays down that the plants producing such rockets will be subject 
tc supervision by the inspectors of the international disarmament organization. • But 
there a difficulty arises. How are the inspectors of the international disarmament 
organization to know whether or not all the factories have been inspected? How 
are they to know that there is not, somewhere in the 22 million square kilometres 
of the Soviet Union, another factory capable of turning out finished missiles? We 
have asked the representatives of the Soviet Union this kind of question many times. 
They have never answered us. Thus we produced our paper (ENDC/53) as a kind of 
thinking out. loud, to clear our own minds through the process of writing and through 
subsequent discussion with our colleagues in this Conference. There is nothing in 
that paper which was intended to be either for or against the Soviet draft treaty 
which we have before us. It was simply concerned with listing a few of the points 
which would have to be taken into account by any treaty dealing with this problem 
for all States — any treaty, the treaty wh^ch we are going to produce which, as I 
have said so many times, will be neither a Soviet nor a United States treaty, but. 
the treaty hammered out round this table, These facts must be borne in mind in 
reaching that agreed draft. 

Let us look a little more closely at the question of control over launchings. 
I understand that the Soviet proposal is -fa at the inspectors should be present at all 
the declared rocket sites and should have the right to see that no rocket is fired with 
a nuclear warhead. So far as that goes, it. is perfectly all right, but here I come 
to the real point. If there happens to be either a clandestine stockpile or a 
clandestine factory which could be in association with a hidden launching site, and 
if the rockets are deliberately chosen to be of some very reliable type whose 
technology is well understood, then it. would never be necessary for the possessor 
to make even one test firing from a clandestine site. Those rockets could sit there 
for years undisturbed, and perhaps already, equipped with nuclear weapons which, of 
course, under the Soviet draft treaty, would still exist, even legally, well on into 
the whole disarmament process. The warheads would be still legal until the. second 
stage. 

What would that mean.? Simply this: that, at the end of stage I, according to 
the Soviet draft treaty, when all nations would be under obligation to have surrendered 
their strategic delivery -vehicles , any nuclear Power evading that provision would be 
capable of launching a devastating pre-c^pt-vre strike which could annihilate — I 
use even such a strong word — its political opponents. 
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iviir. Zorin appears to say that all these objections of ours are far-fetched and 
that we are mailing them with the deliberate intention of wasting the Conference's 
time. We are not, of course, doing anything of the sort; we are merely applying 
a test which any responsible government will have to apply, and indeed which all the 
Governments represented at this table will apply before they will dream of signing 
any treaty at all* Do let us keep our feet on the ground in relation to this. 
This test is quite simply to ask whether any evasion of the treaty provisions could 
confer upon the evader — particularly at a time early on in the disarmament process, 
before confidence had been built up — the possibility of obtaining a significant 
strategic advantage. That is the point which we have been trying to moke many times 
since the Conference began* We have been trying to say that life is not as simple 
as the representative of the Soviet Union seems to claim, and that we should be naive 
in the extreme if we allowed our Soviet Union friends to persuade us that all the 
problems with which we are faced can be solved by the over-simplification of the 
Soviet draft treaty as it is put before us. 

i/ir. Zorin has many- times poured scorn on these objections of ours. The 
Committee will probably remember how he replied to the United States representative 
when i/ir. Dean ..suggested that, even after the first stage in the Soviet draft treaty, 
civil vehicles capable of delivering nuclear weapons would still remain at the 
disposal of States* I quote kr. Zorin 1 s words in that, connexion: 

f, It is hardly necessary to engage in polemics with the United States 
representative on all these matters. The arguments which we heard from 
him could be applied in regard to adventurers of the type of the OAS, who • 
are operating in Prance and Algeria. But we shall not expatiate on the 
question of to what extent it is out of place to use arguments of this kind 
in respect of States and governments. " ( ENDC/PV.45, p.30 ) 

i/ir. Zorin was still finding it difficult to take these objections seriously as 
recently as last Friday, 3 August, when. he pointed out that the use of civil aircraft 
to drop nuclear bombs would be unsatisfactory on account of the lack of speed and 
accuracy (SNDC/?V.65 , p. 42) . He ignored., on that occasion, the point which I had 
made on 6 June (SNDC/pV.50 ; p. 6) when I pointed out that certain Soviet civil 
aircraft even kept the bomb aimer's windows of their military counterparts; he also 
forgot that when one is dealing with bombs whose strength can be measured in megatons 
great accuracy of aim is no longer necessary. 
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Ve are glad to note, however, that his views on the subject are no ' longer shared 
in the higher reaches of his G-overnmento A month ago we had no indication at all 
that anything said here had had the slightest effect on Soviet thinking. However, 
on 10 July there occurred a very significant development — a development in fact 
more significant than, I suspect, even the representative of the Soviet Union realized* 
That was the day on which, in his speech to the Moscow Conference for General 
Disarmament and Peace, Lir. Khrushchev made the statement which was quoted by 
Li. Zorin on 1 August (SNDC/PV.64, p. 22), and by i/ir. .Burns of Canada on Monday, 
6 -August, (SNDC/PV.66, p«2l). Two repetitions might well be thought enough, but this 
passage seems to me to be so significant and so revealing that I moke no apology for 
reading it out for the third time — and I am sure that the representative of the 
Soviet Union could not possibly object to my quoting his own Chairman. I give the 
quotation again as follows: 

"It is said that nuclear weapons can also be carried in TU-114s, Boeing 707s 
and other civil aircraft. But if there is a real desire for disarmament, 
the various countries may for a while keep their means of defence - anti- 
aircraft artillery, and air defence rockets and fighters « liodem means of 
warfare "make it possible to shoot down any aircraft flying at any altitude. 
As you see, the argument is thoroughly untenable." ( ENDC/47, yy. 10, ll ) 
In passing, I will just make this one comment — that I have always thought •> ever 
since I first heard that quotation, that, if in fact it is true that modern means 
of warfare make it possible, to shoot down any aircraft at any altitude, I wonder why 
our Soviet colleagues still have any bombers. That is something they can work out 
with their military advisers,, 

But, to come back to the quotation, why is that remark so important? It is 
important because, for the first time, lir. Khrushchev himself here admits, as 
Lr. Burns pointed out, that .there would still remain some risk of nuclear bombing 
and that consequently some lack of confidence in the safeguards provided by his treaty 
is justified. That is what it really means. In allowing that his provisions 
concerning aircraft do not remove the threat of aerial bombardment and that some 
retention of defences is sensible, does kr. Khrushchev not,, by that .same token, admit 
that a similar danger will remain when each of the other kinds of delivery vehicle 
is eliminated? In other v/ords, if some aircraft could still be used to deliver a 
nuclear warhead could he possibly deny that the same could be true of some rockets or 
some ships? 
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For each of those some kind of defence ought to be provided until confidence 
has been built up. But once again > of course, we run into grave difficulty; for 
whereas there may be defences against some such aircraft attacks there is no 
comparable defence against the ballistic missile or the -nuclear propelled submarine 
when they are used as carriers of nuclear weapons. s Apart from the safeguards of 
the most complete verification there is in fact no physical defence on which we can 
rely, and nothing indeed, until an adequate United Nations peace force has been 
established, to protect us except our defence through deterrents. That is what we 
have to 'rely on in the early stages of the disarmament process. 

That is one reason why the United Kingdom can never — - yes, I repeat, never -- 
agree to any scheme which would have to assume the abolition of all delivery vehicles 
in this early stage. I say "assume" because no serious attempt has been made to 
show how 100 per cent verification could be achieved in the first stage. If 
Li. Zorin wants us to take his proposal seriously, let him explain; let him explain 
his verification proposals in detail and not pass them over in the glib way of which 

he is so fond. 

I am bound to comment in that connexion also that I have many times been struck 
by the complete apparent lack of interest shown by the Soviet delegation in ensuring 
that, for instance,. the United States would get rid of every one of its nuclear 
delivery vehicles at the same time as the Soviet Union in this first stage, as it con- 
templates. I wonder, does any single delegation round this table for one moment 
think that the Soviet Union will throw away every single one of its nuclear delivery 
vehicles in the first stage unless it has absolute proof that the United States is 
doing the same? Both Mr. Gromyko and Lir. Zorin have said that they will not take 
the word of the Vest. 7ttiy then do they show no interest in. a problem which is at 
least as acute for them as for anyone else? I wonder. 

Perhaps Lir. Zorin would answer by saying that his Government does, of course, 
intend to trust the Government of the United States to carry out its undertakings 
honestly and conscientiously. But that would accord very ill with the attitude 
which our Soviet colleagues have adopted so far. If i/ir. Zorin were to take that 
line we should find it very hard to reconcile the existence of so much trust of the 
•/festern Powers 1 intentions where their own observance of the treaty is concerned 
with so much mistrust as the Soviet Union insists on showing when there is any 
question of allowing a few inspectors ~ not necessarily United States inspectors, 
but a few inspectors — to carry out adequate inspection on Soviet soil. 
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moreover, wg have been regaled many times — as we were again regaled as recently 
as at our last meeting by the representative of Bulgaria — with stories of the 
wicked intentions of United States generals. If those stories are put forward with 
any seriousness. I should have thought the Soviet Union would have been very concerned 
indeed on this particular issue — very concerned, 

I should like here just to pick up a point from kr # Zorin T s speech on Monday 
when, following our Canadian colleague, he referred to the question of strategic 
balance between the two military blocs if all delivery vehicles had been eliminated 
by the end of stage I (EMDC/PV.66, p. 42) . i'*. Burns, as it will be recalled, has 
once or twice put forward some very detailed, cogent arguments in that connexion 
end kr. Zorin has sought to deal with them. I do not want to intervene too much 
in this particular cross-current of comment, which I have studied with care, but on 
one occasion the United Kingdom did rather enter into the picture so I think it would 
be appropriate if I made some comment on that aspect. hir, Zorin suggests that 
kr. Burns had deliberately avoided, at our last meeting, mentioning the position in 
which United kingdom forces would find themselves in the event of war at such a 
moment. I am quite sure that kr. Burns ' silence on that f sub joe t, on which -ivir. Zorin 
remarked, was not due to any feeling that his arguments were weak on that point. 
In my view, they are, on the contrary, very strong indeed. But, as the United Kingdom 
is involved, lot me very briefly summarize the position on this particular aspect of 
the argument as I see it. 

kr. Burns pointed out on 30 July (SJDC/PV.63, p. 15) that in kr. Zorin's list 
of the armed forces of the European NATO Powers he had included tko armed forces of 
the United kingdom, ignoring the fact that those forces would have been vri. thdrawn 
to their home territories and could not reach the theatre of war except by passing 
over the sea — a difficult and a time-consuming operation; and at the same 
meeting r/ir. Zorin replied: 

"••• 7q cannot separate the United Kingdom from Europe and say that in the 
present circumstances the United kingdom would not be able to participate 
with her troops in European affairs if there happened to be an armed conflict. 
'I consider that to bo an absolutely elementary error of general knowledge." 
(ibid, p. 44) 
But that is not what i/ir. Burns said. Ivir • Burns on that occasion merely pointed out 
that the operation would consume much time, and that of course is the real core of 
the matter. ~Je do not deny that, by requisitioning civil airliners, channel steamers 
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and that sort of thing we could transport large numbers of men across the Channel 
within a reasonably short time. But men are of little use in modern war if they 
have no equipment, and the difficulties of transporting heavy military equipment , 
tanks, artillery, et cetera, which are always considerable, would be infinitely 
complicated if there "were no military transport ships designed for the purpose still 
available* 

All such ships would, in my understanding, have been eliminated under article 7 
of the Soviet plan, since any vessel capable of carrying heavy tanks would certainly 
be capable of carrying nuclear weapons. ¥e do not pretend that that would make it 
impossible for us to come to the aid of our allies, nor, I think, did tar. Burns 
intimate that} but we do wish to assure Ivir. Zorin that any such operation would be 
long and arduous . In the event of a surprise attack speed is, of course, everything, 
and it is extremely unlikely that an effective British force would, after the end 
of stage I of the Soviet plan, be capable of reaching the scene of operation in time 
to play a decisive part. 

That is a very important point, and I must remind my colleagues round this , 
table that it was of course that very fact, that physical fact,, which led the British 
Government to commit itself in the years soon after the Second 'Jorld War to maintain 
substantial forces on the mainland of Europe* I/ir. Zorin no doubt will recall that 
a great deal of apprehension was then felt by Western European countries about 
aggressive Soviet military intentions which had, at that time, caused such serious 
disquiet to their Governments, The western. European countries concerned felt that 
Britain would not have time to come to their aid — that is, if it had not already 
substantial forces on the continent. If that was the position, then it would be 
much the same today after all nuclear delivery vehicles had been given up. There- 
fore I can say to tar. Zorin that in fact that part of his argument does not stand 
up to critical inspection. 

However I know also, in this connexion, that in his criticisms Ivor. Zorin has 
still not attempted to deal with two major points raised by.i.ir. Burns in his inter- 
vention on 30 July. iViy colleagues may recall that I commented at that time, right 
at the end of the meeting, in the folloYfing terms: 

"I was struck by the interesting analogies he ^pr, Zorin/ drew in relation to 
the NATO Powers, but it was what he did not say rather than what he did say 
that impressed me. ks I listened to i/ir* Burns, two of his most powerful 
arguments seemed to me to be the strong advantage of a single State with a 
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large number of troops under its own command, which must have very substantial 
military advantages, and the massive numbers of Soviet tanks. Neither 
of those was referred to by our Soviet colleague. No doubt he will explain 
their relevance to us on some future occasion." ( ENDC/PY.63, P*52 ) 
In spite of that invitation, so far as I am aware, ivir. Zorin has not faced up to this 
problem at the present timej and I am still waiting to hear from him on it. I 
do not understand why he is so coy in relation to the matter of those massive con- 
ventional forces, particularly heavy tanks, to which we referred. 

I am afraid that these remarks v/hich, after hearing Mr, Zorin T s last statement, 
I felt obliged to make have lead me a little way from the main subject of my statement 
this morning — namely, an examination of the grounds on which Lr. Zorin chose to 
attack our own contributions to this discussion on nuclear delivery vehicles. Before 
I conclude, hov/-ever, I should like to point out that, much as I regret the lines along 
which that attack was directed, what disturbed me much more was the fact that he chose 
to make such an attack at all. Prom the outset of this Conference our Soviet 
colleagues have opposed any suggestions which have been made, whether by the Western 
Powers, by the Swedish or Brazilian delegations or by any other of the non-aligned 
delegations, to get down to matters of hard fact. When they agreed to the present 
discussion of certain subjects in depth, we had hoped that they had overcome their 
misgivings. But the fact that, with the tabling of our very first paper, Mr. Zorin 
should have shown himself to be so much on the defensive suggests that there has been 
no important change in the Soviet position. 

In my view ."discussion in depth" means frank consideration of such difficulties 
as exist and confront us. If our papers raise no difficulties, l:!x. Zorin blames us 
for their ^simplicity. If, on the other hand, they raise difficulties, he immediately 
takes refuge in the same old emotional slogans and superficialities . It would seem 
therefore that Lr. Zorin, despite having agreed as co-Chairman to a discussion of 
these subjects in depth, is trying to drive us away from "aiiy such thing. So keen 
is he to do that tha"6 he goes so far as' to request us to submit no further papers 
(35tIDC/PV # 65,p*47) —a request which we shall of course ignore. 

ky understanding of our work is that in the first part of the session before the 
recess we concentrated most on expounding the two plans and on saying what method of 
disarmament each of us wished to carry out in each stage* Now that we are endeavouring 
to consider these matters in depth my view is that we should be talking not only about 
what we want to do but also how we propose to do it. It is the duty of each side 
to show, if called on, how it would carry out its proposals in a realistic manner. 
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All this causes me to pause and to wonder why our Soviet colleague is not more 
forthcoming on this. He is an extremely intelligent man. I have the greatest 
respect for his ability. He agreed to the detailed discussion of these issues of 
substance ) and yet he has made no serious attempt — none whatever — to analyse 
the difficulties that confront us on this very important subject. 

His first speech on this item on 1 August (ENDC/PV<,64, pp. 10 et seq.) was, if 
he will forgive me for saying so, an unhappy and unconvincing repetition of the 
generalizations which he used on the subject in our first session. His second 
speech on the subject, on 3 August (ENDC/pV 65, pp» 37 et seq*) was meanly an attack 
on others who had presumed to .treat the subject seriously and to try to analyse some 
of our difficulties — for that was all we were seeking to do» His third speech 
on the subject; on 6 August (ENDC/PV,66) , was another example of his determination , 
by violent criticism of others, to avoid serious examination of his own proposals » 

Those tactics — and I regret to say this, but I must be frank with my 
colleagues — make it impossible for me not to wonder whether Lx. Zorin is acting under 
instructions to try to prevent effective detailed discussion, just as he has prevented 
the setting up of working parties or sub-committees on particular subjects ♦ That is 
well known to everyrepresentative at this table* Is it possible that he and his 
Government know that the Soviet draft will not stand up to detailed discussion? Is 
it possible that it might be shown to be merely a propaganda document designed to put 
forward those things which are known to have a strong appeal to all men throughout the 
world but without any serious attempt to find means of carrying them out? Is it that 
he knows that detailed investigation will show the unreality of the Soviet proposals, 
and of none more than of his proposal to eliminate 100 per cent of nuclear delivery 
vehicles in the first stage? Is he not aware that there can be no possible way of 
ensuring effective 100 per cent verification of that measure in stage I without 
allowing inspectors such freedom as to lay his remaining weapons open to what he 
himself describes as Espionage 11 ♦ I hope that is not the interpretation that should 
be put on his actions • 

He can convince me — he can convince me very easily — if he will attempt the 
same serious approach to our problems as both the Y/estern and unaligned representatives 
have tried to adopt, and particularly as the West has tried to adopt in its discussion 
of this item since we embarked on it last week. That is the sort of objective 
discussion that I want to return to. But no one who either heard or read Mr* Zorin 1 s 
speeches last L'onday or Friday will, I hope, feel that I am being unfair if today I 
have felt it necessary firmly and frankly to rebut his criticisms and to appeal for a 
more constructive attitude from now on* 
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L.-lr . IL1 JEK (Czechoslovakia) : Like a number of our colleagues here, the 
Czechoslovak delegation has followed with great interest the discussion of item 5(b) 
of our agreed procedure of work (ENDC/52) and considers the question of the liquidation 
of the means of delivering nuclear weapons to be a key. problem, not only of the first 
stage but also of the entire agreement on general and complete disarmament. 

Our attitude to this problem is determined by what we think the aim of the first 
stage of general and complete disarmament should be. In the course of our discussion 
we have heard on many occasions in this Committee, as well as outside, the urgent 
appeal made to us by nations, by leading representatives of nations and by prominent 
personalities from all over the world, as well as by many ordinary people, to put 
an immediate end to the danger of a nuclear war. It seems that on that the majority 
of delegations in our Committee are in agreement. The logical consequence of that 
appeal, is the requirement of the earliest possible agreement — • which means as early 
as the first stage — on such measures as would prevent the unleashing of a nuclear 
war . 

At present there are only two alternatives to the attainment of that aim. The 
first is the complete liquidation of nuclear weapons in the first stage, which the 
countries of NATO, as is well known, have rejected. The second is the liquidation 
of all means of delivering nuclear weapons. No one has proved up to now in our 
discussions that there is any other alternative. There are, of course, objections 
that these measures are much too sweeping and are beyond the pale of normal measures. 
However, nuclear war represents such an enormous danger that partial measures are 
not enough, to cope with it$ taking into consideration the existence of stockpiles 
of tens of thousands of nuclear and thermonuclear, bombs, and the great number of 
nuclear vehicles of all categories and types, any percentage reduction of those 
vehicles is altogether insufficient. It can neither represent any contribution to 
the realization of the disarmament process nor provide an answer to what nations 
expect, from our discussions with regard both to the prevention of a nuclear war and 
to greater security in the world. 

That is. why our delegation cannot accept the view that the difference between the 
disarmament measures of the first stage contained in the Soviet draft (ENDC/2 and Add.l) 
and those contained in the United States drafts (ENDC/30 and Add. 1 and 2) is merely 
one of quantity and not quality, as some of our Western colleagues have asserted in 
our discussions. If the objective is the elimination of the danger of a nuclear war 
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there is a substantial difference between real ? effective disarmament measures 
leading to the attainment of that objective and measures which, in this respect^ are 
only symbolical and formal • 

Some time ago we asked the United States .delegation whether it considered the 
elimination of the danger of a nuclear war to be the aim of the first stage^ or 
whether it had set some other aim for that stage. So far we have not had a clear 
answer. We cannot but have the impression that the United States and its allies have 
not made +-he prevention of the possibility of a nuclear war the objective to be 
attained — ■ not only in the first stage of general aud complete disarmament, but 
presumably in the entire process of its realization as wello If that is not so, it 
is up to them to prove the contrary, 

Permit me now to deal v/ith the arguments we have heard from the delegations of 
the NATO countries against the complete liquidation of nuclear delivery vehicles in 
stage I* The first series of arguments was to the effect that liquidation of all 
delivery vehicles would pla,ce the countries of NATO in an unequal position in the 
field of conventional weapons as compared with the countries of the Warsaw Treaty,, 
I dp not intend to dwell on those arguments , because their absolute untenability has 
been convincingly proved at previous meetings by the delegations of the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries on the basis of facts as well as of authoritative 
We stern sources , and so far has not been refuted 

With regard to conventional forces, the delegations of the United States or of its 
allies may propose , if they ^em it necessary, an even more substantial reduction of 
armed forces in stage I than they have been willing to accept up to now. There is 
one side of their argument on which I would like to dwell for a moment, and that 
relates, to what the representative of Canada said once again in trying to defend the 
untenable position of the Western delegations 1 argument, concerning the balance of 
power in stage I, He dismissed as incomplete (ENDC/PV 66, p«19) the few remarks we 
had made on that question on 30 July (ENDC/PV.63, pp« 28 et sec^o) Of course he did 
that without trying to disprove them on their merits* Our remarks concerned 
precisely the line of contact between the two military groupings in Central Europe 
about which the representative of Canada spoke at that meeting when he tried to 
point out the resulting military disadvantages for the West* 

It seems to our delegation that we who live precisely in that part of Europe^ 
precisely on that line of contact, have some authority to speak on the subject, and 
what we did at the sixty-third meeting was to draw attention to many other factors 
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involved in, for instance, the possible concentration of troops for" .aggressive 
purposes or the possible rendering of military assistance from countries on either 
side nearest to those in the area of contact. In that way we tried to put in. a 
proper light the allegations of the Western delegations about alleged military 
disadvantages for the West. We pointed out that we cannot say the.t all the troops 
of the Soviet Union and its allies would stand on the line of contact in Central 
Europe opposite the troops of the German Federal Republic and its nearest allies 
alone, as the representative of Canada was trying to demonstrate. In fact, in 
conditions of realization of the first stage of general and complete disarmament as. 
proposed by the Soviet draft — and I think we cannot consider it in any way other 
than v/"»4rhin that context — the troops of the German Federal Republic would stand 
opposite the troops of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and the German Democratic 
Republic « 

At first glance, it is clear that it is impossible to speak about any superiority 
on the part of the socialist countries on that line of contact which the representative 
of Canada considered to be the main line of contact between the two military groupings. 
On the questions of distance and of communications, both sides, as was proved, would 
have to cope with these matters in such a situation. Of course, any genuine 
measure of disarmament is bound to entail an equal degree of limitation of the military 
potential of all the countries concerned. On the other hand, we cannot disregard 
the main advantage which would result from the implementation of the measures 
provided for in the Soviet draft treaty,- not only for the countries in the area of 
contaco in Central Europe, but all over the world — - namely greater security based 
upon xne elimination of the danger of a nuclear war* 

The second main argument of the delegations of the countries of NATO is that 
it is impossible to differentiate between nuclear delivery vehicles arid certain 
conventional armaments • I think this argument was especially dealt with by the 
representative of the 'United States, Mr. Stelle, who, at the meeting on 1 August, 
asserted that? 

"... despite extensive study the United States has been unable to find a 
way of distinguishing between nuclear delivery vehicles on the one hand and 
certain conventional armaments on the other." ( ENDC/PV.64, p.3l ) 
What is the real situation? The necessity of classifying nuclear delivery vehicles 
as a special category of weapons stems from their very nature and purpose in modern 
warfare. As is well known, the basic feature of these vehicles is that they are 
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inseparably connected with the use of nuclear weapons which are, qualitatively, new 
kinds of weapons in their effect . As a result of that fact, and in view of the 
technical qualities and capabilities of the vehicles, their use alone can enable even 
strategic tasks to be carried out in war. In other words, their existence even 
at much reduced levels will always entail the possibility of an outbreak of nuclear 
war • 

In the past the United States authorities were apparently well aware of the 
patent difference between the category of nuclear delivery vehicles and that of other 
armaments* It is not fortuitous that they agreed to list nuclear delivery vehicles 
as a special category of weapons in paragraph 3(c) of the joint statement of agreed 
principles by the Soviet Union and the United States (ENDC/5), a v/ell-known document, 
in the agreed article 1, paragraph 2(c) of part 1 of the treaty on general and 
complete disarmament (ENDC/40/Rev.l) as v/ell as in paragraph 5(b) which we are now 
discussing of the agreed procedure of work of the Committee (EMDC/52) . Therefore, 
we have been greatly surprised to hear the delegations of the United States and its 
allies now speak of the impossibility of distinguishing between the categories and 
types of nuclear delivery vehicles and other armaments} why are they trying to 
aonfuse the whole problem? 

Ty/o kinds of nuclear delivery vehicles exist. The first -- such as, for instance,, 
intercontinental ballistic missiles — - were designed exclusively for delivering 
nuclear weapons. Tl ere is no doubt about that even among the representatives of the 
countries of NATO <> The second category consists of weapons that have a dual 
capability — an ability to serve as either nuclear delivery vehicles or conventional 
armaments. As was pointed out by the representative of the Soviet Union (ENDC/PV.65, 
p,4l), the problem of differentiating between these two types of weapons, or between 
weapons within the so-called "twilight zone" of which I/ir. Stelle spoke (ENDC/PV f 64, 
p«34), does not exist for the delegations of the socialist countries All potential 
nuclear delivery vehicles must be destroyed in the first stage in order to achieve 
real elimination of the danger of a nuclear war« There is no other -alternative in 
fact* 

The determination of the relevant categories and types of weapons will not be 
such a difficult problem. Of course, it will be a problem which will bake some time 
and which will take a great deal of. work, but it is not an insurmountable problem , 
The delegations of the socialist countries are also in favour of specifying the types 
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of nuclear delivery vehicles in every category — in due time, however, after the 
basic agreement has been reached on the solution of the question of the elimination 
of nuclear weapons as a whole . There is no sense in establishing such a list before 
a political decision of this kind has been taken. It can only be done after the 
political decision has been made. Likewise, the determination of types of weapons 
which can in no way be used as nuclear delivery vehicles will present no problem* 
A list of such weapons — as the lists of the different types ofnuclear delivery 
vehicles — could constitute an annex to the treaty. 

Finally, the third main argument used by the delegations of the countries of 
NATO against the total elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles in stage I is the 
allegation that the Soviet draft treaty does not provide for an effective control and 
that such measures cannot be controlled at all*. We cannot accept the basis of such 
an allegation adduced by the delegations of the Western countries. Articles 5, 6, 
7 and 8 of the Soviet draft lay down the principle that all the anticipated measures 
relating to the liquidation of nuclear delivery vehicles and relevant facilities or 
to their transmission for peaceful uses together with the dismantling of all plants 
or parts thereof and their conversion to peaceful uses will be subject to on-site — 
I repeat^ on-site — control by inspectors of the international disarmament organization* 
A 100 per cent elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles and their production will be 
accompanied by IOC per cent control. In that way the Soviet draft treaty complies 
fully with the basic requirement of article 6 of the joint statement of agreed 
principles (ENDC/5) that the extent of control should be commensurate with the extent 
of the disarmament measures carried out* 

In connexion with this question of control in stage I of the Soviet draft we 
cannot let pass in silence the opinion expressed by the representative of Canada 
during his intervention of 6 August. He said: 

"♦♦♦ the inspectors of the international disarmament organization would not be 

an infallible guarantee that the peace would not be threatened or broken." 

( ENDC/PV.66, p»22 ) 
That of course applies to the Soviet proposal* The opinion on control expressed in 
the quoted words puts in question the entire purpose and meaning of any control and 
is, I would say, in some contrast to the attitude of the Western delegations, which 
have so often emphasized the importance of control. Scepticism with regard to the 
question of control in general also of course applies to the measures of control 
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contained in the United States draft, because in that draft too the institution of 
inspectors, whose general capability of ensuring the implementation of disarmament 
measures is now within the logic of the words of the representative of Canada, is 
being questioned. As we have asked, what harmony is there between this scepticism in 
regard to control and the emphasis put on it by the Western delegations? What is the. 
logic in asserting that the measures contained in the Soviet draft are uncontrollable 
whereas the opposite is said to be true of the United States draft? 

This double yardstick applied to control in general is yet another proof that, 
in regard to the Soviet draft, the actual basis for scepticism on control on the 
part of the Western Powers is their opposition to the implementation of the measures 
proposed therein* Apparently it is even something more than mere opposition to 
these measures, because the representative of Canada stated: 

"Inspectors of the international disarmament organization, according 
to the Soviet Union plan, would have no means to oblige a host country to let 
them stay and do their duty* They would have no force to protect them* We 
know that inspectors in municipal or national employment can only report on 
what they see or otherwise learn. When they see something which is being 
done contrary to the law it is not they — the inspectors ~~ who enforce the 
law but the judges and the police. ( ENDC/PV.66, p.22 ) 
That would mean that the international disarmament organization and its organs, in 
the sense and logic of what has been said by the representative of Canada, should 
enjoy a kind of super-State position and impose their will on the controlled party, 
instead of simply ascertaining facts as is the sense of the function of inspectors. 
Cf course no sovereign State can agree to such a concept of international control, 
which is in flagrant contradiction of paragraph 6 of the joint statement. That is 
all the more so when one takes into consideration what the representative of Canada 
said, namely, that the Western Powers will not destroy their delivery vehicles until 
after they have assured themselves that the Soviet Union has first completely 
destroyed its own. 

We have repeatedly heard two kinds of objections from the delegations of the 
countries of NATO concerning control . First of all they allege that it will be 
necessary to ensure the prevention of clandestine production of nuclear weapons and 
of weapons hidden 'Hinder the jacket*, as the United Kingdom delegation put it once 
(ENDC/PV.50, p. 8) — and the representative of the United Kingdom has been dwelling 
on this problem this morning ( Supra , p. 8 ) • 
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With regard to the first objection the controlled cessation of production of 
nuclear delivery vehicles envisaged in the Soviet draft provides a satisfactory- 
guarantee that no clandestine production will take place* Representatives will 
surely recall that the delegations of the socialist countries have on many occasions 
pointed out that the production and assembly of nuclear delivery vehicles and their 
components are so exacting and specialized from the technical point of view that it 
is quite improbable that such activities could escape the notice of strict international 
control. Incidentally , this assertion of ours was — with regard to rockets — fully 
confirmed in paragraph 13 of the document submitted by the United Kingdom delegation 
on 1 August (3HDC/53) . 

Now let us consider the possibility of hiding nuclear delivery vehicles — the 
problem that ha,s been mentioned regarding weapons "hidden under the jacket"-. We 
have already pointed out that this problem is an artificial one raised by the Western 
delegations and that it has been unnecessarily dramatized. It is not so insur- 
mountable as has been alleged by them, and as was alleged once more today in the speech 
of the representative of the United 1 - Kingdom. 

When, some time in the future, the participating governments sign the treaty 
embracing the entire programme of general and complete disarmament — and we hope 
that that future time may not be .so. remote — then hn entirely new situation will 
arise in the world in which we could hardly expect that any party might try to 
circumvent the assumed obligations in such catastrophic ways and with such catastrophic 
consequences as the representative of the United Kingdom spoke about today, ivioreover 5 
not only until the very end of the process of general and complete disarmament but 
even thereafter, the parties to the treaty will have sufficient means to enforce the 
fulfilment of the obligations assumed by any party violating the treaty. 

However, even if, for argumentis sake, we admit the possibility, which the 
representative of the United Kingdom emphasized this morning, of hiding a limited 
number of nuclear delivery vehicles, with the corresponding amount of nuclear weapons 
themselves, prior to the beginning of the process of general and complete disarmament, 
it will not and cannot give the expected advantages to the violating party. It is 
difficult to imagine, and no one has tried to assert during our negotiations, that 
any aggressor could wage or win a war with a few nuclear delivery vehicles at his 
disposal. In view of the other provisions and measures and the implementation of 
general and complete disarmament — arid we must again stress the content of all the 
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measures proposed in the Soviet draft treaty — tne violating party would in the first 
stage be left almost without the possibility of using the concealed vehicles 
effectively. The sufficiently speedy rate of implementation of disarmament measures 
would provide additional guarantees of the irreversibility and of the impossibility 
of interrupting the process of general and complete disarmament. 

As may be seen from what I have said, the delegations of the NATO countries are 
incapable of proving, even by military, technical and control arguments, that the 
complete liquidation of all nucle?„r delivery vehicles as early as the first stage is 
impossible and could not be controlled. It follows, then, that the obstacle to the 
solution of the principal problem of stage I — that is, the elimination of the 
danger of a nuclear war — lies outside the three spheres of argument mentioned above; 
it lies elsewhere; it lies in the political field, in the unwillingness of our 
partners from the Western countries to carry out substantial disarmament measures as 
early as in stage I and, above all, to eliminate the possibility of launching a 
nuclear war. Cn the contrary, everything seems to indicate that the Western Powers 
are trying to retain precisely that possibility. The fact that the delegations of 
the Western countries are so stubbornly attempting to put nuclear delivery vehicles 
into the same category as other armaments and thereby give them the character of 
conventional armaments can only corroborate this view. 

We should welcome a reappraisal by the delegations of the NATO countries of 
their attitude on the question of nuclear delivery vehicles, which is the most 
important measure in stage I of general and complete disarmament. Our discussions 
require that both sides exert endeavours to reach agreement and try their best to 
meet each other half way, thereby facilitating progress. It is a fact, however, that 
v/hereas in our resumed discussions the delegations of the Soviet Union and the other 
Socialist countries have in several cases gone far to meet the other side the position 
of the delegations of the NATO countries has remained in principle the same. The 
sooner the delegations of the Western countries realize that fact and also exert 
efforts to reach mutually acceptable solutions, the sooner will be achieved the 
progress in our work which world public opinion so impatiently awaits. 

i.'ir. CASTRO (Brazil) ; I am instructed by my Government to acquaint the 
Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament with the terms of the official note issued 
by the Government of- Brazil last lionday, 6 August 1962. It reads: 
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"It has been Brazil's invariable stand to oppose the explosion of nuclear 
bombs , whichever the Power resorting to it, without ignoring the preoccupations 
any of the Powers may have with the problems of their own security , 

"The Government of Brazil considers that the explosion of .nuclear weapons 
is not justified, as this adversely affects the interests of all mankind* 
Thus, on tolling note of the resumption of nuclear tests by the Soviet Union, 
the' Government of Brazil cannot fail to express its regret and apprehensions. 

"The Government of Brazil reiterates on this occasion its formal 
disapproval of the policies at present followed by the nuclear Powers in this 
regard, because it considers such policies to be contrary to the interests of 
international peace and security and to show a clear disregard of the 
recommendations contained in Resolution 1648 (XVI ) of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations." 

i/iTq LALL (India) t At the end of our last -meeting, against the pressure of 
time, the delegation of India made a few remarks to express its views on the question 
of a test ban agreement between the nuclear Powers (ENBC/pV,66, p«50). We feel 
obliged to enlarge briefly en our position in that matter, 7e are glad that the 
representative of Brazil has thought fit to refer to it again,, If I may say so, a 
curious position is developing in regard to nuclear tests , The sense of urgency 
regarding the stopping of nuclear tests is, curiously enough, being displayed much 
more by the non-aligned countries, the countries that are not testing, than by the 
nuclear .Powers , Perhaps that is in the nature of "things. After all, those who 
are testing nuclear weapons presumably feel that they have some justification for 
doing so, Bn+. at the same time, those same countries do say every now and again that 
nuclear tests are contrary to their own interests and even contrary to considerations 
of security in their own countries. Their leaders tell us that the development of 
nuclear weapons will lessen national security* At the same time, for reasons which 
are not at all clear and which, in the light of such circumstances, would be difficult 
if not impossible to follow; the perfecting of weapons of mass destruction continues. 
It is in these circumstances -that we feel obliged to refer again to the matter* 

First I would like to say that we are very glad to have been informed by the 
Chairman that the two co-Chairmen are talking together about the possibility of a 
test ban agreement, 17e hope that those conversations will proceed to a positive 
conclusion. In that connexion th'e delegation of India feels it necessary to point 
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out that soon after the eight non-aligned countries in this Conference presented 
document ENDC/28 of 16 April --.namely,- a memorandum suggesting certain principles 
on which a test ban agreement could -bo reached — both sides told us that they would 
accept that document as a basis for negotiations, 

I do not have to draw attention to your own statements , I.ir„ Chairman, or the 
statements of the representatives of the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom, 
reiterating that agreement on the utilization of the eight-nation memorandum as a 
basis for negotiation,, I would refer only to the report of this Committee to the 
Disarmament Commission of the United Nations on the work of the first part of this 
session, in which it was stated that: 

"... on April 19, 1962 ,. . . . the Soviet Government expressed its willingness 
to consider proposals set out in t-ne kemorandum as a basis for further 
negotiations . The United Kingdom and.thc United States accepted the Joint 
L'Icmorandum as one of the bases for negotiations." "( ENDC/42, p. 4 ) 
T Je know of no other basis which has been accepted by both sides. If another 
basis could be accepted by both sides we should be very happy, but we should like 
to draw attention to the fact that both sides stand committed — stand committed — 
to negotiate on the basis of that memorandum while, of course, seeking other 
possibilities of negotiation, undoubtedly} but they do stand committed to negotiate 
on that memorandum. That is what they have told us. .And it is not only we who 
draw attention to that commitment: I am sure that it is a commitment which the whole 
world will remember 9 and to which people will refer — on both sides. 

Since the time when the two sides thought fit to accept the joint memorandum as 
a basis of negotiation there have been various scientific developments, all of which 
have reaffirmed and strengthened the joint memorandum of the eight nations. Therefore 
it follows, does it not, that if the two sides could accept the joint memorandum when 
they did — that is before they presumably knew about the results of the new 
scientific developments ~~ they are bound now to find themselves much more willing 
to negotiate on the basis of that joint memorandum. In fact it would seem, on the 
basis of both published — popularly published — scientific views and scientific 
views v/hich have not been published but of which we are aware, and which I will not 
quote because I do not wish to embarrass either side, that in fact the joint 
memorandum errs, if anything, on the side of caution, which is perhaps all to the good* 
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I should like to draw attention in this connexion to .two brief quotations from 
Ihe Observer of London. The first is from an article by the science correspondent 
of ?he Observer , dated 22 July, which ends : 

"In this case a reasonably effective detection system which would not 

need any on-site inspection is within reach now, although there would still 

have to be some method of settling disputes if one country accused another 

of violating the ban." 
Then I would like to draw attention to views which were attributed to Dr. Baath, a 
Swedish seismologist and the Director of the Seismological Institute of the University 
of Uppsala, which appeared in The Observer for 5 August. Dr. Baath said that: 

"Some uncertainty. — calling for occasional inspections — would remain, 

especially if tests were conducted in earthquake areas or if underground 

explosions could be deliberately muffled. 

"But with further research it would probably be impossible to make test 

explosions without the danger of detection." 

"That I am doing is drawing attention to the fo,ct that science is moving in the 
direction of the kind of arrangements which were suggested in the joint memorandum. 
I should like to draw attention, in a general way, to the fact that the new long- 
range detection and identification systems which have recently been applied success- 
fully are known now to be superior to the close system of control posts which was 
suggested in the report of the 1958 Committee of Experts (EXp/HUC/28) , which had 
been the basis of the proposals put forward by one side or the other in the early 
stages. Not only does the new long range detection system have an effect on the 
number of control posts: it also affects the whole subject of on-site inspection. 
I will not attempt at the moment to go into detail as to how it does so, because that 
is well known to both sides. What I want to say is that those new arrangements all 
confirm the validity of the eight nation memorandum. 

It has been said here and in the Sub-Committee, and rightly so, that in the 
process of negotiation there would be vast gaps to be filled in, and this was based 
on a statement made by the representative of Ethiopia (ENDC/PV.24, pp. 5 et seq.) when 
he introduced the memorandum on behalf of the eight nations. Yes, of course there 
would be gaps to be filled in, but they would be gaps of detail, not of principle. 
It has never been suggested by any of the eight nations that negotiations were needed 
to alter the principles of the memorandum at all. I should like to make that 
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absolutely clear . It has never been so suggested. Those principles, stand not only 
endorsed but also assured of continuing validity by the scientific achievements of the 
recent past. Therefore it is the view of the delegation of India that. if both sides 
want to reach agreement on the basis of the memorandum they can do so, and we think, 
with all respect, that they should reach such agreement and that they should reach 
it urgently. 

¥e should like to end this part of our statement by saying that we cannot 
ourselves find the present development of weapons of mass destruction to be of a 
character which is blessed, or indeed authorized, by any philosophy, religion or 
ethical position which either side seems to support* I an not very well acquainted 
with the philosophy of i;larxism, I must admit, but I cannot see how a materialist 
philosophy could support a development which destroys materialism itself, and that 
is what the present development of weapons will do. It will destroy any philosophy, 
any religion, any ethical idea, any basis of human life that any individual or group 
of individuals subscribes to. 

T/e would appeal to you, Lir. Chairman, in your discussions with ux. Zorin, to 
reach agreement on a test ban, and to remember that the eight-nation memorandum 
stands, and stands more strongly today than when the two sides accepted it some four 
months ago . 

I should like now to pass to another aspect, because other matters have been 
discussed recently in our plenary meetings and we feel it our duty to make a few 
comments on them. I should like to turn to the United States document (ENDC/30/Add.l) 
of 6 August 1962 which contains amendments to stage I, section ;., on armaments in the 
matter of production. I would say that we welcome that paper, i.Ir. Chairman. We 
welcome the effort which your delegation has made to move forward towards a view 
which, we think, will be constructive in the field of general and complete disarmament 
regarding the important question of the production of weapons. Gome members of your 
delegation have been good enough to tell me informally that, in a degree, these new 
proposals are responsive to and have taken into account certain suggestions which we 
ourselves made early in our examination of this matter on behalf of the delegation of 
India. It will be recalled that we did suggest then that neither plan, in our view, 
attached sufficient importance to the need to arrest the production of armaments at 
an early stage. Before I come to malting certain suggestions here regarding 
production, which would be in elaboration of the general views which we expressed at 
that stage, and once again later in our discussions, I should like to raise certain 
questions on the paper which you, I/ir. Chairman, have been good enough to distribute. 
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I should like to ask whether, when you refer in paragraph 2(c) — which you 
would put in in substitution for the present text of paragraph 3 of the relevant 
stage of your plan — to the testing and production of new types of armaments being 
prohibited, you are referring to the testing and production of all new types of 
armaments * Cr are you referring only to conventional armaments? Or are you 
referring only to certain conventional armaments? The phrase which you have used 
is wide enough to refer to all types of oxmaments, and we would express the hope that 
that is the case? that it means in fact that the testing and production of all new 
types of armaments v/ould be prohibited, whether conventional or nuclear. 

I/ijr second question arises out of paragraph 2(a), which begins by saying: 

"Production of all armaments listed in sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph 1 
above vould be limited to agreed allowances . *•" 
I.iy question is this: v/ould it be possible for your delegation, lir. Chairman, to 
consider altering that to read: "Production of all conventional armaments would be 
limited to agreed allowances * *♦"? 

I/y third question concerns paragraph 2(d) in which you state that the expansion 
of facilities for the production of existing types of armaments and the construction 
or equipping of facilities for the production of new types of armaments would be 
prohibited. Does that mean all existing types of armaments, nuclear and 
conventional? 7e would be happy to "be informed about that. 

Now I should like to turn to paragraphs 2(e) and (f ) . Paragraph 2(e) says 
'that the flight testing of missiles would be limited to agreed annual quotas* 
Paragraph 2(c), as I pointed out, said that the testing of now types of armaments 
would be .prohibited* T7ould it not be possible, then, to prohibit also the flight 
testing of missiles? 7/buld that raise extreme difficulties for anyone? In fact, 
it would, of course, save a lot of money if both sides were to stop flight testing 
their missiles* At any rate, I do not see why it should be necessary to continue 
the flight testing of missiles* 

Finally, paragraph 2(f) deals with verification and says the following: 

"In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in the annex 
on verification^ the international disarmament organization would verify 
the foregoing measures at declared locations and would provide assurance 
that activities subject to the foregoing measures were not conducted at 
undeclared locations," 
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Lly first reaction is that this paragraph is acceptable in terms of the kind of 
verification arrangements which it sets forth, and we are glad to see that paragraph 
there* 

Recently, I stated in general terms that the delegation of India was in favour 
of the total cessation of the production of all armaments in the very first stage as 
being the most logical position in a programme on general and complete disarmament; 
and we were glad to see that there was some support for that view by delegations 
which had theretofore supported the present terms of the Soviet draft plan, which do 
not conform to our suggestion. TCe hope that both sides will be able to accept our 
general position on the cessation of all production of armaments in stage I, with 
the possible exception — and I say only possible exception because even this is a 
matter which, we believe, deserves further consideration — of certain allowances 
in respect of spare parts, ife should like to come back to those details on an 
appropriate occasion later • 

I wish to state even more clearly how we would envisage this matter of production. 
\Iq would, first, stop production of all armaments in stage I, Secondly, the dis- 
mantling and conversion of armament factories would be carried out under the control 
of the international disarmament organization. Thirdly, continuing checks on 
converted factories — that is to say, those factories which had been converted to 
peaceful purposes — would be made in accordance with arrangements which would be 
set out in the agreed annexes on verification* 

Of course, if there are further checks agreed on, some assurance against 
clandestine and illegal activities which are not permitted and which go against the 
disarmament already undertaken, those, too, would become relevant in a general sense, 
But these would be the three measures which we would think were directly germane 
to this question of production, and we hope ihat these suggestions can be considered 
by both sides* 

Now I would like to turn to a third point, that is the question of paragraph 
5(b) of the document which we are discussing. I must say I feel it my duty, 
Lir. Chairman, to draw attention to a statement made by your colleague and my good 
friend, Mr* Stelle, to v/hich I must take some exception* uir. Stelle said, on 
1 August, when he was talking about the question of nuclear delivery vehicles: 

"First, it seems to us that both sides have as an ultimate objective the 

reduction of nuclear delivery vehicles to the point where nuclear war wouxd 

be no longer feasible." ( ENDC/FV.64, p. 33 ) 
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7ith great respect, we do not agree with that view, We cannot agree that the 
ultimate objective is the reduction of nuclear delivery vehicles to the point where 
nuclear war would be no longer feasible. I think we must all agree that, in this 
matter, we must stay with the terms of document EKDC/5 — which was negotiated and 
agreed between the two delegations of the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America originally, and was then endorsed unanimously (A/RES/1722 (ATI) by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations — which, in this connexion, says that there 
must be elimination of all means of delivery of weapons of mass destruction. 

Although I mention this point, I hope I am right in thinliing that that particular 
statement made by l/ir. Stello was, in fact, not necessarily his own view, because he 
stated on 3 August, and we were very glad that he did: 

f, 7e are quite willing to highlight the necessity and desirability of 

eliminating all means of delivery of weapons of mass destruction along with 

everything else," ( EHDC/PV.65, ?.49 ) 

Those two statements do not entirely agree with each other, but I take it that 
the second statement does represent the position of the delegation of the United 
States , and I raise the point because we feel that we must stay with that particular 
position and there must be no misunderstanding on this issue. 7/hat I am doing is 
merely trying to clear up a misunderstanding, and I should be grateful indeed if' the 
United States delegation would clear up the remaining misunderstanding on this issue, 
because I feel there should, be none. 

Now, what are we to do with these vehicles of delivery of nuclear weapons? 
~Je are told by document ENDC/5 that we must eliminate them. I suggest that our 
first duty is to maintain that position without waverings that these means of 
delivery must be eliminated. There must be no getting away from that position. 

But kr. Stelle quite rightly said that one must define what is a means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons, and he suggested that there was a large "twilight zone" 
(ENDC/pV.64, p. 34). ..Ir. Zorin said that he did not agree that there was any 
twilight zone. He said that there were, first, those means of delivery which were 
specifically built to deliver nuclear weapons and, secondly, there were means of 
delivery which were built in such a way that they could carry either a nuclear or a 
conventional warhead. He said that in his statement of 3 August (ENDC/PV.65, p.4l) , 
He went on to say that all dual-purpose weapons should be included in means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons. 
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Mr. Stelle took the view that if that were done there would have to be almost 
complete disarmament in the very first stage of the plan because there was such a 
large area of dual-purpose weapons* tir. Zorin, however, said that the great 
majority of artillery systems etc* were not fitted, and could not easily be fitted, 
for shooting off nuclear warheads , and he also, later , said that one could not shoot 
a nuclear bomb from a passenger liner because a passenger liner did not have the 
instruments for doing so, What I want to draw attention to here is that apparently — 
I say this with hesitation because I do not have enough information -- on the face of 
the two statements there has been greater technical progress in this matter in the 
United States than in the Soviet Union* Apparently, now, almost all United States 
weapons can carry bonbons, or nuclear warheads, or conventional warheads, just as the 
commander or the authorized person might wish. 

So here is a situation in which developing technology is creating more and more 
difficulties for us and we, of course, have to face the fact that developing 
technology will create more and more difficulties as we go along . How is this 
matter to be dealt with? \7e would suggest for the consideration of both, sides that 
it might be dealt with in three steps? I am not talking about stages of our disar- 
mament plan, but on the basis of three pegs, as it were. 

One is that we should, as I have said, maintain unwaveringly the position that 
all flfctons of delivery of mass destruction are to be eliminated* That is one* 
There should be no getting around that by sayings "Veil, what is a means of delivering 
weapons of mass destruction?" "What is this?", and "IVhat is that?". 

It is too late, I would submit, for these original questions to be raised in 
that form, but I think that they are relevant in a certain sense* Therefore I 
would suggest that the second peg is that the two sides agree to draw up a list of 
those types of weapons which should be classified as means of delivery, and that the 
elimination should be directed to those types of weapons* \7e have heard today from 
the representative of Czechoslovakia, if I am not mistaken, that in due time such a 
list could be drawn up* I hope I am not misrepresenting him: I believe I am not* 
17ell, we are not prescribing when this list should be drawn up, but the second point, 
in our view, should be that it should b6 drawn up. 

The third and very contentious question remains when and how those weapons are 
to be eliminated. In our view, in deciding when and how those weapons should be 
eliminated, we must assure ourselves that our arrangements for their elimination are 
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responsive to the emphasis which is contained in the joint statement (Sl\iDC/5) on 
the elimination of all weapons of mass destruction including the means of their 
delivery. There is an emphasis on that matter in the document; there is an 
emphasis on weapons of mass destruction, and I v/ould submit that no plan that we 
could accept finality could appropriately exclude that emphasis* Kow that emphasis 
should actually be given in the plan which I hope we will finally accept, we will 
not at this moment suggest; we will restrain ourselves * But we hope that the two 
co-Chairmen in discussing this matter vri.ll take into account the emphasis which 
has been placed on this particular issue by the agreed principles which your 
delegation, IJr. Chairman, and the delegation of the Soviet Union negotiated, and 
which made it possible for us to go further into this question now. 

The CHAIRL-IAN (United States) % Speaking in my capacity as the representative 
of the United States I should like to make a few remarks . I shall reply in detail 
latex to the comments which have been made this morning by the i-epresentative of 
India v/ith" respect to the document on production (MDC/30/Add.l which we have 
circulated. Ls I am sure he and all the other representatives are aware, those 
provisions have of course to fit into other parts o:'. our treaty. I would draw his 
attention to page 8 of our draft outline treaty (ENDC/30) where, in section C, under 
the heading Nuclear Weapons, we provide that 

"a. The Parties to the treaty would halt Hhe production of fissionable 
materials for use in nuclear weapons 9 U 
In paragraph 4 of that same section of our cU. aft treaty outline we talk about the non- 
transfer of nucleax weapons, and in paragraph 5, on page 10, it is provided that 

"a. If an agreement prohibiting nuclear weapons test explosions and providing 
for effective international control had come into force prior to the entry 
into force. of the Treaty, such agreement would become an annex to the Treaty, 
and all the Parties to the Treaty would be bound by the obligations specified 
in the agreement." 

There are other provisions in our draft treaty for the complete elimination of 
nuclear weapons i and, of course when they have been reduced to zero there is no 
possibility of their further use. However, as I say, I shall reply in more detail 
later to the other points raised by the representative of India* I shall not reply 
today to his other points on nuclear testing, because we plan to have a meeting of 
the nuclear test ban Sub-Committee tomorrow and the provisional verbatim record of 
that meeting will be available to all representatives on Friday. 
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. Let me say however that I would take with a good many grains of salt a 'large 
number of the articles currently appearing in newspapers about the extent of scientific 
progress .in this field, L'any of the countries represented here have done very 
distinguished research in that field; and the United States , as representatives know, 
has spent an. enormous amount of time and mox^ey on project Vela, the sole purpose of 
which was to advance the art of detection of nuclear explosions Q 

There has been considerable progress made in the field of detection,, But the 
advance in the field of detection must not be confused with the advance in the field 
of identification — in which there has been very little progress o Nor must one 
overlook the very important factor of location because under this new system of 
reducing the 180 control posts around the world to something like CO, which we are 
about to., propose, it may well be that the problem of location will become somewhat 
more difficult e 

.However j let me say that three of our Governments have been represented here since 
1958. It may well be said that we should have concluded a nuclear test ban a lot 
earlier — and peihaps we should have done -so. But when we came back to Geneva last 
Larch we had a list of requirements which the Soviet Union had given us, saying that 
if we met those requirements at that time it was prepared to conclude a nuclear test 
ban treaty* I submit that in the draft treaty (EMDC/9) which the United Kingdom and 
the United States proposed, with various amendments, we more than met all of the 
requirements listed, by the Soviet Union at that time* I shall not say anything more 
about that now* But let me make it clear that, as we have said, the United States 
welcomes the very constructive nature of the eight-Power memorandum (ENDC/28) and 
accepts it as one of the bases of negotiations, 

I shall say nothing more about nuclear tests.., because wo shall make a considered 
and more detailed statement on that subject at the meeting of the Sub-Committee 
tomorrow, and it will bo available to representatives on Friday. As I have" said, my 
co-Chairman and I will then, in conrultation with the United kingdom, delegation, 
decide whether we need a further meeting of the Sub-Committee <, Thereafter we sha.ll 
be prepared to recommend an early date when the item could be raised in the plenary 
Committee • 

In accordance with the recommendations by the co-Chairmen concerning the procedure 
of work (-SN3C/52); adopted by the Committee at its sixtieth meeting on 24 July, the 
Committee. has devoted a substantial part of three plenary meetings' to a discussion of 
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sub-paragraph 5(a), entitled "Basic obligations concerning the measures of disarmament, 
verification and maintenance of international peace and security in the first stage 
and the time limits for their implement at ion" # 

During the Committee ! s deliberations working drafts were submitted by the 
delegations of the Peoples 1 Republic of Bulgaria (ENDC/L.17 and Rev*l) and the United 
States (ENDC/L.18) • Certain suggestions of a specific nature were also made by the 
representative of India on 30 July (ENDC/PV.-63,- pp.6, 8, 9). 

Following referral by the Committee to the co-Chairmen of sub-paragraph 5(a), 
the two co-Chairmen held a series of meetings fori the purpose of bringing the 
positions closer together and of agreeing, as far as possible, on the text of an 
appropriate article of the treaty dealing with the basic tasks and obligations and 
time limit of Stage I. The representatives of India and the Peoples 1 Republic of 
Bulgaria were invited to attend the first of those meetings^ on 31 July, and at that 
time they made additional comments on their previous proposals ♦ Ly delegation wishes 
to thank all of the other delegations for their general comments, and in particular 
the delegations of India and Bulgaria for their specific suggestions, all of which 
have proved helpful in the further consideration given to this topic in the co- 
Chairmen ! s meetings « 

Having taken into account the proposals that have been submitted by all other 
delegations, the representatives of the United States and the Soviet Union in their 
capacity as co-Chairmen have prepared a working draft of Article 4 of Part II of 
the Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful 7orld, enxitued "Basic 
Tasks and Obligations and Time Limit of Stage I". That document was circulated 
this morning by the Secretariat as a conference document (ENDC/55) and is before the 
Committee for consideration. 

As in the drafts of the preamble (EMDC/L.7) and part I (MDC/40/Rev.l) of the 
treaty, where the two co-Chairmen were unable to reach agreement on specific 
language the United States preference has been sho-vn in single brackets and the 
preference of the Soviet Union in double brackets* The first example of that can 
be found in the heading of the document, "Working Draft of Article 4 of Part II of 
the Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament (in a Peaceful 7orld) proposed by the 
USA and USSR" • TCe regret that the Soviet Union is still unable to accept the phrase 
"in a peaceful Yforld" in connexion with the treaty on general and complete disarmaments 
Therefore the words "in a peaceful world" must appear in the heading within single 
brackets, indicating that the phrase is a United States preference so far not 
accepted by the Soviet Union* 
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At this time I should like to comment briefly on some of the provisions of 
article 4 which are now before the Committee in document ENDC/55. Complete agreement, 
I am happy to say, has been reached upon the title , the introductory sentence, and the 
text of paragraphs 5 and 6* Those paragraphs include specific undertakings to take 
measures to reduce the risk of war and strengthen arrangements for the maintenance of 
international peace and security Although those areas of agreement are limited, we 
welcome them. "Je also hope that we will be able to return to this article dealing 
with basic obligations after we have completed our discussion and drafting of 
succeeding particular provisions of stage I, and at that time widen the area of agree- 
ment,, 

Let me turn now to a consideration of the paragraphs on which we were unable to 
reach complete agreement with our Soviet colleagues. It is apparent that the major 
difference between us lies in paragraph 1* lie have each set forth our own version 
of that paragraph. In paragraph 1 the United States preferred text sets forth the 
basic obligation of the parties to the treaty 

"To reduce their armaments, including nuclear weapon delivery vehicles and 
major conventional armaments, and to limit their production of such armaments ." 
On the other hand, the Soviet preference — in double brackets -— sets forth the 
obligation 

"To eliminate all delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons and to halt completely 
their production simultaneously with the elimination of all military foreign 
bases in alien territories and the withdrawal of all foreign troops from such 
territories." 

The basic disagreement so far between the balanced United States plan and the 
imbalanced plan of the Soviet Union in the area of reduction of armaments has been 
extensively considered in our previous meetings, and the arguments are available in 
the verbatim records* Therefore I do not wish to labour that point further today* 
Suffice it to say that my delegation remains firmly convinced that, in accordance 
with the joint statement of agreed principles (ENDC/5), the United States preference 
for paragraph 1 sets forth what we regard as a balanced, realistic and workable 
approach to the problem of the reduction of armaments in stage I, It is balanced, 
I submit, because it calls for an across-the-board reduction of the entire war- 
making capability of nations. It is realistic, I submit, because it does not attempt 
to draw any technically-unsound distinctions between all potential means of delivering 
nuclear weapons and other types of major armamonts. 
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Paragraph 2 of the working draft of article 4 .reads: 

"To carry out measures in the field of nuclear disarmament (including 

halting the production of fissionable materials for use in nuclear weapons*) 11 
This paragraph, as vail be seen, is substantially the former paragraph 4 of the 
United States draft (EHDC/L.18). Our former proposal for "measures to reduce the 
threat of nuclear war" has been revised to read "measures in the field of nuclear 
disarmament", talcing account of the suggestion made by the representative of India 
at our co-Chairmen ! s meeting on 31 July, which was subsequently also incorporated 
into the revised Bulgarian draft (EKDC/L.17/Bev,l). 

The United States preferred phrase "including halting the production of 
fissionable materials for use in nuclear weapons" has been included at the end of 
paragraph 2 vathin single brackets* It is the position of my Government that a 
specific under tolling of that nature is an important and constructive measure in the 
field of nuclear disarmament which should be included in stage I. The United States 
believes that a disarmament programme aimed at eliminating the threat of nuclear war 
would be incomprehensible if, throughout the entire first stage, States were 
permitted to continue an unrestrained race by enlarging their stocks of fissionable 
materials and consequently enlarging their stocks of nuclear weapons. Unfortunately, 
our Soviet colleagues do not agree with us on this point. Therefore we have set 
forth this specific measure vathin single brackets* 

The United States preferred text for paragraph 3 reads as follows: "To reduce 
their armed forces and (to take agreed measures relating to) their military 
expenditures." The language appearing within single brackets, "to take agreed 
measures relating to" requires a brief explanation. The United States is in favour 
of a reduction in military expenditures throughout all three stages of disarmament. 
The amount of that reduction would result from the reduction in armaments and armed 
forces that occurred. 

However, if article 4 contained a basic obligation "to reduce their military 
expenditures", as is now the case in the Soviet double-bracketed preference for 
paragraph 3, we believe that in the article of the treaty dealing with military 
expenditures it would be necessary to spell out in precise terms, first, the amount 
of the reduction and, second, a procedure for verifying the fact that the agreed 
amount of reduction had actually been made. Because of the difficulties inherent 
in verifying compliance with an obligation merely "to reduce military expenditures " 
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the United States outline treaty proposes, as first stage measures dealing with the 
problem of military expenditures, that the parties to the treaty would submit reports 
on their military expenditures and, in the light of an examination of the feasibility 
of verifying reductions, appropriate measures would be implemented. ?e have suggested 
to our Soviet colleagues that we would agree to omit the phrase "to take agreed 
measures relating to", now appearing within brackets, if they would agree to substitute 
"to take agreed measures relating to the verifiable reduction of their military 
expenditures." However, so far that has not been acceptable to the Soviet Union. 

We have, of course, included in our proposal a reduction of major conventional 
armaments in paragraph 1 of the draft article 4 along with the reduction of nuclear 
weapon delivery vehicles. However, the Soviet Union has included in its version of 
paragraph 3, in double brackets, the obligation to reduce "conventional armaments, 
their production of such armaments". As I said, this language appears within double 
brackets as a Soviet preference. 

In the light of the sweeping definition — referred to by LIr. Godber this 
morning — which has been given by our Soviet colleagues to the term "delivery vehicles 
for nuclear weapons", and of the fact that all such armaments are to be completely 
eliminated under paragraph 1 of the Soviet double-bracketed text, the question arises 
exactly what types of armaments the Soviet Union would reduce in accordance with its 
obligation under paragraph 3. Ve look forward to a detailed consideration of that 
question when we reach sub-paragraph 5(c) on our procedure of work (ENDC/52) , which 
deals specifically with "Disarmament measures in regard to conventional armaments". 

I would point out that the only word not agreed upon in paragraph 4 is the 
word "disarmament" which appears in double brackets before the word "obligations". 
ay delegation has agreed substantially to the Bulgarian text of the revised draft 
article 4 (ENDC/L.17/Rev.l) which was at one time acceptable to and, indeed, was 
accepted by the representative of the Soviet Union (ENDC/pV.62, p. 47). In the 
interest of reaching agreement we have also eliminated from our original proposal 
(ENDC/L.18) paragraph 6 which contained the obligation "To implement the measures 
set forth hereafter for verifying compliance with the obligations undertaken;" 
The words "in the agreed manner" set forth in paragraph 4 include in a less explicit 
form an obligation to implement the measures for verifying compliance with the 
treaty. 
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The Soviet delegation has, however, now insisted on inserting the words 
n dis armament n before the word "obligations", so as to subtract something from the 
word "obligations" . I do not know precisely what it does subtract, but obviously 
the insertion of the word "disarmament" subtracts something. My delegation is of 
course aware of the special and restricted meaning that the Soviet Union has 
attached to the word "disarmament" in the context of verification — that is, 
restricting disarmament obligations with respect to verification to verifying 
armaments destroyed without verifying that agreed levels of retained armaments and 
forces are not exceeded. Therefore, in order to prevent any ambiguity in pur 
position we prefer to leave this word "disarmament" within double brackets. 
'He continue to adhere to the principle that verification of disarmament measures 
includes verification that agreed levels of armaments and armed forces are not 
exceeded in addition to verification that agreed reductions have been carried out* 
Our views on this matter are set forth in greater detail in the correspondence 
that Mr.McCloy and I exchanged with Mr. Zorin last September (A/4887) ♦ In an 
effort to reach agreement on this paragraph, in lieu of the word "disarmament" we 
suggested that the word "treaty" inserted before the word "obligations" might 
provide a solution, but our Soviet colleagues preferred the insertion of the 
word "disarmament" and declined to use the word "treaty". 

Paragraph 7, the last of the numbered paragraphs of article 4, appears entirely 
within single brackets indicating that it reflects United States preference. The 
paragraph contains an obligation 

"To carry out all other obligations undertaken with respect to stage I of 

the treaty # " 
We fail to understand why such a paragraph is unacceptable to the Soviet Union. 
As a matter of fact the soviet delegation offered to accept paragraph 7 if the 
United States delegaiion would accept the word "disarmament" before the word 
"obligations" in paragraph 4 — a matter which I have just explained. 

Our reasons for believing that paragraph 7 should be included are that we 
believe that any nation entering into the treaty must intend to carry out faithfully 
all its obligations. It is a basic obligation, we believe , to carry out all — and 
I emphasize all — treaty obligations and not just some of them. Secondly, such a 
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"catch-all" provision gives a certain amount of necessary flexibility, as was suggested 
by the representative of India, to the introductory article of stage I. Thus, with 
such a provision, a specific reference to measures with respect to outer space and 
other important undertakings of stage I is not necessary. For those reasons my 
delegation believes that paragraph 7 should be included, otherwise we may become 
involved in a good deal of unnecessary specific details „ 

The last paragraph of the working draft of article 4 deals with the time limit 
of stage I and the transition from stage I to stage II. The United States position 
is that in the light of the measures which we propose to undertake during stage I 
three years would be required for their carrying out and for verification. The 
Soviet Union has extended its original proposal, as this Committee is aware, by 
three months. That makes the total length of time from the entry into force of the 
treaty to the completion of stage I in the Soviet plan twenty-four months instead of 
the previous twenty-one months. 

During the course of our discussions the two co-Chairmen have agreed on the text 
of a separate sentence to cover the important subject of transition. That sentence, 
which appears at the end of the working draft of article 4, provides 

"Thereafter, taking account of* the provisions of Article , the Parties 

to the Treaty shall proceed to the measures provided for in Stage II of the 

Treaty.' 1 

Article would deal with the procedure for transition from stage I to stage 

II of the treaty. 

The United States Government considers transition from one stage to the next to 
be a critical pha,se in the disarmament process. Our position is that prior to 
proceeding from stage I to stage II all parties would want to know that all under- 
takings of stage I had been carried out, that all preparations required for stage II 
had been made and, further, that all militarily significant States had become parties 
to the treaty. The existence of similar circumstances would be necessary prior to 
transition from stage II to stage III. 

Because of the importance which my G-overnment attaches to the procedure for 
accomplishing transition, section I of stage I and section H of stage II of the United 
States treaty outline (ENDC/30, pp«19, 26) provide that the control council shall 
determine whether the circumstances required for transition exist. Section I of 
stage III, ( ibid . , p«32), contains similar provisions for the completion of stage III, 
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The United States treaty outline in its present form also provides that in the 
event that any permanent member of the control council should declare that the required 
conditions did not exist the question would be referred to a special meeting of the 
Security Council of the United Kations, 2he reason for suggesting that procedure was 
to give assurance that the required obligations were being fulfilled and also to- 
ensure that, in the event that some problems arose, those problems would quickly 
receive attention at a very high political level , thus facilitating their solution. 
During the course of our discussions in plenary meetings of the Committee and 
at informal meetings prior to the recess some consideration was given to the method 
of proceeding from one stage to the next Liy Government has very carefully evaluated 
the statements and proposals on this problem made by the various delegations, 
including the suggestions of the representative of India* my Government has re- 
considered, in the light of our discussion h«r.e, its own position with regard to the 
question of transition and has reached a decision to modify its position on this 
important subject, accordingly I have submitted to the Secretariat, and have asked 
to have circulated as a Conference document, the text of certain amendments to the 
United States outline of basic provisions of a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament in a peaceful world relating to transition* Those amendments read as 
follows? 

"Stage I 9 Secxx on I, Transi tion 

"1. During the last three months of Stage I, the control council would 
review the situation respecting the following listed circumstances with a 
view to determining, in the light of specified criteria, whether these 
circumstances existed a,t the end of Stage 1 5 

a<> Ail undertakings to be carried out in Stage I had been carried 
out* 

b« All preparations required for Stage II had been made; and 

c* All militarily significant states had become parties to the 
treaty, 

"2, Transition from Stage I to Stage II. would take place at the end of 
Stage I or at the end of airy periods of extension of Stage I, upon a determination, 
in the light of specified criteria, by affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the Control Council, including at least the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, that the foregoing circumstances existed* 
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"3. If ; at the end of Stage I, one or more permanent members of the 
Control Council should declare that the foregoing circumstances did not exist, 
the agreed period of Stage I would; upon the request of such permanent 
member or members ; . be extended by a period or periods totalling no more than 
three months for the purpose of bringing about the foregoing circumstances . 

"4c Upon the expiration of such period or periods, the Control Council 
would again consider whether the foregoing circumstances did in fact exist 
and would vote upon transition in the manner specified in paragraph 2 above 

"Stage II y Section .H,v_.T^n^xtion 

"1. During the last three months of Stage II ; the Control Council would 
review the situation respecting the following listed circumstances with a 
view to determining; in the light of specified criteria, whether these 
circumstances existed at the end of Stage II 



out.c 



f a All undertakings to be carried out in Stage II had been carried 



b. All preparations required for Stage III had been made? and 



Co All states possessing armed forces and armaments had become 
parties to the treaty, 

"2o Transition from Stage II to Stage III would take place at the end 
of Stage II or at the end of any periods of extension of Stage II upon a 
determination ; in. the light of specified criteria, by affirmative vote of 
two- thirds of the members of the Control Council , including at least the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, that the 
foregoing circumstances existed* 

ft 3c If; at the end of Stage JI, one or more permanent members of the 
Control Council should declare that the foregoing circumstances did not 
exist<, the agreed period of Stago r II would,, upon the request of. such 
permanent member or members, be extended by a period or periods totalling 
no more than three months for the purpose of bringing about the foregoing 
c ircums tanc e s * 

"4, Upon the expiration of such period or periods f the Control Council 
would again consider whether the foregoing circumstances did in fact exist 
and would vote upon transition in the manner specified in paragraph 2 above, 

"Stage III, Section 1 ~ Completion of Stage II I 

"1. : At the end of the time period agreed for Stage III, the Control 
Council would review the situation with a view to determining whether all 
undertakings to be carried out in Stage III had been carried out. 

"2 This determination would be made by affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the Control Council, including at least the United 
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States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic s. If an affirmative 
determination were made. Stage III would be deemed completed, 

M 3o In the event that one or more of the permanent members of the Control 
Council should declare that such undertakings had riot been carried out ; the 
agreed period of Stage III would, upon the request of such permanent member 
or members, be extended for a period or periods totalling no more than three 
months for the purpose of completing any uncompleted undertakings. Upon 
the expiration of such period or periods ? the Control Council would again 
consider whether such undertakings had been carried out and would vote upon 
the question in the manner specified in paragraph 2 above, 

n 4o After the completion of Stage III, the obligations undertaken in 
Stages I, II and III would continue o ; ' 

I should like now to outline in preliminary fashion the substance of my 
Governments new position on the procedure for transition. Of course, we shall 
wish to discuss this matter in more detail when sub-paragraph 5(k) of the agreed 
procedure of work (ENEC/52) , which deals specifically with transition, is the 
subject of the Committee *s work. 

In the first place , it is now the belief of the United States that the decision 
on transition can and should be made by the control council of the international 
disarmament organization. 

Second; that decision should be reached on the basis of certain established 
criteria or conditions, for transition. A clear statement of those criteria or 
conditions will Lave to be developed when we have determined the nature of the 
obligations each party to the treaty would undertake in the various sf-oges. 
However , The specific conditions to be spoiled out in the treaty .would be based 
upon the general -provisions set forth in the United States draft treaty outline;, 
namely, that all undertakings had been carried cut* that preparation required for 
the following stage had been completed, that all militarily signif icantState^ had 
become parties to the treaty prior to transition from, stage I to stage II, and all 
States possessing armed forces and armaments had become parties to the treaty prior 
to transition from stage II to stage III* 

It is the position of my Government DhaD -the decision of the control- -council 
that the criteria or conditions for transition had been met should be .based on a 
two- thirds vote, inctudi.ng the concurring votes of *t least the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It is generally recognized^ I believe, that for the 
disarmament process to proceed successfully the United States and the Soviet Union 
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at least must be satisfied that the obligations of the treaty are being carried out, 
T \7e therefore believe that that fact shouli be explicitly recognized. We also 
believe that it would not be proper at this time to prejudge the question whether 
the affirmative vote of some other major Power or Powers in addition to the United 
States and the Soviet Union ought to be required prior to transition. The new 
amendments to the United States treaty outline which we have submitted today admit 
the possibility, of specifically requiring the concurrence of can additional major 
Power or Powers in the vote by the control council on the question of transition. 
They require the 

11 , ., affirmative vote of two- thirds of the members of the Control Council, 

including at least the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics •••"• 
Under the new United States proposal the decision of the control council on the 
question of transition would be final and binding* 

At our meeting of 3 August the representative of Ethiopia quoted to us an 
Ethiopian saying to the effect that - 

"Those who suspect each other walk side by side, but never one before the 

other . " (ENKVpV,65, p. 10 ) . 
1 think it most unfortunate, but I am afraid that in the present plight of the world 
that is a succinct statement of the way we would wish to proceed through the 
transition process and aLong the road towards general and complete disarmament, when 
I sincerely hope there will be no further suspicion. Not only would we wish to 
walk side by side with our Soviet colleagues, but we should also like to reassure 
ourselves by an appropriate look in their direction from time to' time to make sure 
we are both in step* 

I believe that the position I have just outlined on the question of transition 
provides a reasonable assurance to the parties to the treaty that, prior to 
proceeding from one stage of disarmament to the next, they will in fact be in step. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank my co-Chairman for his patience and 
for the amount of time he has spent trying to work out the document that is before 
us this morning as document ENDC/55* 

Mr. BURNS (Canada) : The main body of my remarks this morning, which will 
be rather brief, will be concerned with correcting some misunderstandings which 
appear to exist regarding what I said on 6 August (ENDC/PV.66) . Before I enter 
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into that 7 however, I should first like to record the satisfaction of the delegation 
of Canada with the extent to v/hich it has been possible to agree on a text for 
article 4 of the draft treaty, I should like also to congratulate the co-Chairmen 
on what has been achieved to date, although, as we well know, many important 
matters remain, which we hope it will be possible to agree upon eventually after 
more detailed discussions of the various measures which will come within stage I* 

Secondly, the Canadian delegation v/ould like to welcome the statement which 
the -Chairman ' has just made in regard to the new position on transition and the 
amendments to the United States outline of basic provisions for a treaty oh general 
and complete disarmament which give effect to this changed position. The Canadian 
delegation feels that this is a helpful step forward and that it has met some of 
the objections to the previous language on transition which were voiced in earlier 
meetings of the Committee, 

On 6 August the representative of the Soviet Union replied to the statement 
which I had made earlier in the same meeting, and I should like to point out that he 
misunderstood or misinterpreted what I said, and in a way that I think was quite 
serious. The length of our last meeting made it inconvenient to reply immediately, 
but I feel that I cannot let the exchange v/hich took place thon pass into the 
records without correction. The subject on which that exchange took place was the 
Soviet proposal for the complete elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles in stage I. 
I/Ir, Zorin quoted me correctly as having said? 

"But the representative of the Soviet Union knows very well that the 

•West is not going to destroy all its nuclear weapon vehicles until it has. 

been made perfectly certain that the means of delivering nuclear weapons 

are eliminated from Soviet Union territory and the territory of its allies 

and friends." ( ENDC/PV.66, p,AA ) 
He interpreted ( ibid ,) ny statement os neaning that the West expected the 
East to eliminate completely all its means of delivery of nuclear weapons before 
the Western 1 Powers., in their turn, would start to eliminate any of their own means 
of delivery, and I feel that in that interpretation x/ir, Zorin did not pay sufficient 
attention to the word "all" in the expression I used, and I quote again from the 
passage I have already read: 

"... the West is not going to destroy all its nuclear weapon vehicles, • ." 
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To put it in slightly different terms or words , which may. make the meaning 
clearer , the T/estern nations, assuming that they were to accept the Soviet proposal 
for complete elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles in stage I, would have to have 
adequate assurance that all — and I repeat all — nuclear weapon vehicles belonging 
to the Soviet Union and its allies would in fact be destroyed or converted to 
peaceful purposes, and that none could remain hidden, before the "Jest could undertake 
similar action. Nov/, I hope that no one will believe that I would be so unreasonable 
as to propose, as iar. Zorin has suggested that 1 did, that the Soviet Union must first 
destroy all its nuclear weapon vehicles before i>he llest would destroy any of its own. 

ivir. Zorin also quoted the following from what I had saids 

11 That could mean that before destruction could take place, teams of inspectors 

must go everywhere in those territories where they think that any of those 

vehicles might be concealed, and make sure that none are hidden away and that 

all those declared in the inventory and located for destruction are, in fact, 

the only nuclear weapons vehicles existing. " ( ibi d«) 

He said that that implied control before disarmament, and such an approach, he 
said, was utterly unreasonable. I quite expected that the representative of the 
Soviet Union would find such a condition impossible *, but it is not, as he suggested, 
necessarily implied in the Western approach to the reduction and elimination of 
nuclear weapon vehicles* However, it is a condition whieh would have to be fulfilled 
if the Soviet proposal for the complete .elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles at 
one stroke in stage I were to conform with the agreed principles. 

TThy does absolute verification follow as an inescapable condition to the Soviet 
proposal? The time period in that proposal for the elimination of vehicles is so 
brief that it would necessitate the two sides 1 destroying their vehicles practically 
simultaneously, and surely it must be clear to everyone that neither side would be 
prepared to take such action .before it was perfectly satisfied that the other side. 
\/ould be taking exactly the same action. If the West were to enter into 'any such 
agreement, it would wish to carry it out faithfully and to destroy 100 per cent of 
its nuclear weapon delivery vehicles $ but before doing so it would wish to be 
absolutely certain that the Soviet Union would also destroy 100 per cent of its 
vehicles. 

How could such an assurance be obtained except by ascertaining before the actual 
destruction tool: place that the declarations furnished by the States parties to the 
agreement really and truly represented 100 per cent of their vehicles? Of course 
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this does imply control before disarmament — or, more specifically, control before 
demolition and destruction of nuclear weapon vehicles. Such an approach is 
unacceptable to the Soviet Union, as it has told us very many times* But if the 
Soviet Union is not prepared to agree to such verification, how can it expect the 
7/est to agree to the Soviet proposal for 100 per cent elimination in stage I? 
It is for Mr. Zorin to tell us, clearly and unequivocally, how the Soviet Union would 
propose to give the assurance that all Soviet nuclear vehicles were listed and 
located for destruction without giving the information which, as the Soviet 
delegation claims-, would lay the Soviet Union open to a preventive attack. 

It is not the "v7est which is asking for control before disarmament, but it is 
the Soviet Union which is inviting it by submitting proposals of such an absolute 
and impractical character that their implementation could not be carried out in any 
other way* The -Test is proposing that the amount of verification should be propor- 
tionate to the amount of disarmament and that it should be gradually increased as 
disarmament proceeds until control becomes complete with the achievement of general 
and complete disarmament. 

The representative of the Soviet Union was tolerant enough to suggest 
. (ENLC/PV.66, p. 45) that something had happened to my powers of reasoning on Monday. 
Y/cll, I do not think they were any worse on Monday than at any other, time, but 
something did happen to his interpretation of what I said and I hope that I have 
now made my meaning fully clear. .And I would respectfully suggest that if he would 
have someone look up all my previous statements he would be able to be informed 
that I have been consistent in my approach to the inescapable problem of verification 
raised by the Soviet proposal for the complete elimination of nuclear weapon 
vehicles in the first stage of disarmament. 

In the course of today T s meeting the representative of Czechoslovakia referred 
( supra , p. 17) "ko some of my remarks at our previous meeting, in the first place in 
regard to the calculation of the effective forces which could be brought into 
confrontation in a decisive way in YJestern Europe if the Soviet proposal for stage I 
of a disarmament treaty were brought into effect. I do not wish to weary the 
Conference with a detailed discussion of strategic matters, but I feel that if this 
question were to bo gone into usefully it really would require discussion on an 
expert levels and while I do not in any sense retreat from what I said previously 
in this regard I do not feel that further discussion in the necessarily brief and 
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incomplete manner which any representative in this Conference — and I include 
myself — ..would be able to deal with the subject in plenary meetings would be- useful. 
I do not think we would reach any agreed conclusions. If the matter is one which 
shQuld be considered further , in the opinion of the Conference , then let us have 
our military experts,, whom we all have with us, have a sub-committee meeting on the 
matter, and perhaps they will be able to elucidate it further. 

The second point raised by the representative of Czechoslovakia to which. I would 
like to refer briefly is in connexion with his interpretation ( supra , p.20) of what 
I said, about the powers of inspectors of the international disarmament organization* 
Ke seemed to imply that I thought they would be of no use whatever. That, of 
course, is far from the truth, because, we know and everybody else knows that the 
inspection of disarmament measures is necessary and there is provision for it in 
both our treaties, in the provisions regarding an international disarmament 
organization. What I did point out had reference particularly to the suggestion 
that, the presence of inspectors of the rr^rna+oot??! disca-manont organization at 
sites where there were rockets nominally for peaceful purposes would be an absolute 
guarantee that those rockets could not be used for otl^er than peaceful purposes; 
and as for that, I said, inspectors would not have means at their disposal to 
prevent improper use of the. rockets. Neither is it proposed in the one treaty or 
the -other that they should have force at their disposal; and, not having force at 
their disposal, they could be pushed out of the way if a sufficient crisis occurred 
in the opinion of a party which had those rockets. 

I hope the explanation of the particular context in which i said that 
disarmament inspectors would not be a sufficient safeguard is now made clear to the 
representative of Czechoslovakia. 

Lr. SORIH (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russian ) : 
LIr. Chairman, I see that the hour is getting late. I shall therefore not try now 
to reply to a number of remarks and statements, in' particular to the rather lengthy 
statement made by the representative of the United Kingdom, since there is simply 
not enough time to discuss a number of questions which he. raised. Nor shall I now 
reply to certain remarks mo.de by the representative of Canada in clarifying his. 
earlier statement. I should like to ask the Committee to allow me fifteen to 
eighteen minutes in which to deal with questions relating to today 1 s agreed and non- 
agreed text of the working draft cf article 4 of the treaty. CJince the United States 
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representative has already submitted his explanations on this matter I ask for 
permission to give ray explanations too. If there are no objections perhaps the 
Committee will bear with me until 1*30 p.m. 

I shall make only one brief remark on the cessation of tests, a matter on which 
several representatives have spoken this morning including the representatives of 
Brazil and India. In particular, Lr, Lall, the representative of India, put forward 
a number of important considerations throwing light on the position and urgently 
stressing the need for the speediest solution of the problem of the cessation of 
nuclear tests, 17 e also fully share the views expressed by the representatives of 
Brazil and India concerning the need for the speediest conclusion of an agreement on 
the discontinuance of all nuclear weapon tests. y Sfe fully agree with their general 
approach to the problem. 

At the same time it seems to us exceedingly important and noteworthy that the 
representative of India emphasized the common basis which we have for such an agreement 
in the form of the memorandum of the eight non-aligned Stp/tes (SIDC/28) . He stressed 
that both sides had undertaken to conduct negotiations on the basis of this memorandum 
and that the latest scientific data confirmed the validity of the basic principles of 
the memorandum. 

Tfc quite agree that it is precisely on the basis of the eight-Power memorandum 
that agreement on the cessation of all tests can be reached. This basis is entirely 
acceptable to us, and it Is precisely on this basis that we are prepared to conduct 
further negotiations and to conclude an appropriate agreement. 

I shall make no further remarks on this question for the time being. I will now 
request the Committee's attention with regard to the proposals submitted after fairly 
lengthy study by the two co-Chairmen concerning article 4 of the draft treaty on 
general and complete disarmament (ENDC/55). 

The co-Chairmen of the Committee - the representative of the Soviet Union and the 
representative of the United States - submitted for consideration by all members of 
the Committee a Working Draft of Article 4 of Part II of the treaty on general and 
complete disarmament, entitled "Basic Tasks and Obligations and Time Limit of Stage I." 

In preparing this working draft of article 4, the co-Chairmen endeavoured to 
bring the two positions closer together and to take fully into account the con- 
structive suggestions made by delegations during our discussions on this draft 
article in plenary meetings of the Committee. The co-Chairmen also considered the 
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of Bulgaria (E1KC/L 17/Rev l) and India (ENDC/pY. 63, pp. 6, 8, 9) c 

What is the outcome of the cc-Chairmen's work? A number of provisions have been 
agreed upon relating to the substance of certain disarmament measures to be carried out 
in stage I. For example , the co-Chairmen agreed' that in stage I the States must 
carry out measures in the field of nuclear disarmament (paragraph 2), reduce their 
armed forces (paragraph 3), establish the International Disarmament Organization 
(paragraph 4) , take measures to reduce the risk of war (paragraph 5) and take steps 
to strengthen arrangements for the maintenance of international peace and security 
(paragraph 6). In accordance with the proposal made by the representative of India, 
the co-Chairmen agreed to insert in the draft article 4 a clause to the effect that 
after the completion of stage I, the States would proceed to the implementation of the 
disarmament measures provided for, in stage 2, taking into account the provisions of 
the appropriate article of the treaty, 

Of' course , the agreement of the co-CH^^^n^-n n-n o.n t^^so T)araf?raDhs. has its 
significance, as has also the agreement achieved on the heading of this article* 
At the same time, the Soviet delegation deems it necessary to state here ? in this 
plenary meeting of the Committee, that on the main provisions of article 4 relating 
to the most important disarmament measures for stage I, the co-Chairmen were unable 
to reach agreement* 

In the first plaxe, there is no agreement on the question of the main disarmament 
measures in stage I, as con be seen from the two radically different wordings proposed 
for paragraph 1 of the working draft of article 4, 

The Soviet Union starts from the assumption that in stage I of general and 
complete disarmament, effective measures must be carried out to eliminate the threat 
of nuclear war. We know- that this view is shared by many delegations represented 
in our Committee. Advocating drastic radical measures to eliminate" the threat of 
nuclear war in stage I ; the Soviet Union proposes, as stated in our wording for this 
paragraph of the article, to eliminate in this stage call delivery vehicles for 
nuclear weapons and to halt their production simultaneously with the elimination of 
military foreign bases in alien territories and the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
such territories. These would be practical steps towards getting rid of the threat of 
nuclear warl 7e can have no doubt that people in all countries of the world would 
bo greatly relieved if wo succeeded in reaching -agreement on this basis* . 
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But we have not succeeded in doing so. The United States delegation stubbornly 
objected, and still objects, to the elimination of all delivery vehicles for nuclear 
weapons and to the cessation of their production, to the elimination of all military 
foreign bases in alien territories and to the withdrawal of foreign troops from such 
territories. During the meetings of our Committee, thd Soviet delegation has 
repeatedly shown the roots of this attitude of the United States, an attitude not at 
all concerned with the interests of real disarmament, but aimed at obtaining one- 
sided military advantages for the Ties torn Powers to the detriment of the Soviet 
Union's security and that of all socialist and other peace-loving States. 

A number of other questions have remained unsolved, and in this connexion we 
would like to draw the attention of members of the Committee first of all to 
paragraph 2 of draft article 4. In this we have an agreed text — "to carry out 
measures in the field of nuclear weapons'^ and this has been included in the draft 
proposal at our suggestion, in order to take into account the wishes expressed, in 
particular ~, oy the representatives of India and Bulgaria. It would seem that this 
wording covers all the measures in the field of nuclear disarmament which States 
could agree to carry out in stage I. nevertheless, the United States delegation 
insisted on including in the text of paragraph 2, as the United States preference, 
the following words: 

M (, including halting the production of fissionable materials for use in 

nuc 1 e ar we apon s ) . n 

It is well known, however, that the corresponding United States proposal, in 
the first place, is not a measure in the field of nuclear disarmament nor of 
disarmament in general, in so far as it does not provide for the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons, the destruction of stockpiles, or even a reduction in the quantities 
of nuclear weapons at the disposal of States. Furthermore, the implementation of 
-uch a measure could only create the illusion that nevertheless some steps are being 
taken in the field of nuclear disarmament, whereas in reality .States would continue 
to have at their disposal all their existing nuclear weapons, as well as the huge 
stocks of fissionable materials existing at the present time, which they would still 
be able to use for the further production of nuclear weapons. 

Furthermore, the United States of America, as it has itself explained more than 
once, has in mind to establish control over the entire atomic production of States, for 
the purpose of verifying their compliance with the obligation to cease the 
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production of fissionable materials for military purposes „ This is control without 
disarmament , that is to say? an undisguised form of military espionage , something 
which will of course be unacceptable to any State having regard for its security,, 

In view of all these considerations the Soviet delegation, in the course of the 
work of the co-Chairmen, objected to the addition of this wording to draft article 4* 

We also had serious difficulties in reaching agreement on the provision in 
paragraph 3 of draft article 4, relating to reduction of military expenditures . It 
seemed to us an obvious truth that as a result of implementation of the disarmament 
measures of stage I, the States should substantially reduce their military 
expenditure* Furthermore, in paragraph 1 of article 13 of our draft treaty, we 
indicated how the resources made available in this way should be usedo The second 
clause of this paragraph roads; 

f, The funds released through the implementation of the first-stage 
measures shall be used for peaceful purposes, including the reduction of 
taxes on the population and the subsidizing of the national economy o At the 
same time a certain portion of the funds, thus released, shall be diverted 
to economic and technical assistance to under-developed countries • The size 
of this portion shall be subject to agreement between the parties to the 
Treaty. » ( ENDC/2, p.l l) 

In accordance with all this we proposed to insert in paragraph 3 of draft 
article 4 a clear and precise provision to the effect that the States parties to 
the treaty undertake to reduce their military expenditures. 

We did not expect that even on this question, which is so obvious to all, the 
United States would adopt a different position* It has turned out, however, that 
this is indeed the case„ The United States delegation rejected our wording regarding 
the reduction by' States of their military expenditures, and preferred the wording that 
the States parties to the treaty would "take agreed measures relating to their 
military expenditures • M 

Today I.ir. Dean has explained: ( supra , p. 36) what is meant by agreed measures • 
He indicated that under the United States plan in stage I the parties to the treaty 
would submit reports on their military expenditures and the feasibility of verifying 
them would be examined,, What sort of agreed measures are these? The position of 
the United States delegation in reaching agreement on paragraph 3 of draft article 4 
is such that it gives us grounds for surmising the worst, namely, that under the 
pretext of the unf easibility of verification the United States not only does not 
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intend to reduce its military expenditures in stage I„ but may even- be thinking of 
further increasing its appropriations for military purposes during the very process 
of rWs armament . In any case it is difficult to find any. other interpretation for 
the United States position in regard to military expenditures ? because, it is 
opposed to stating straightforwardly that military expenditures are to be reduced* 
17e fail to understand this position* 

A serious difficulty also arose in reaching agreement on paragraph 4 which deals 
with the establishment of an international disarmament organization. The two sides 
agree that such an organization should be -established upon the entry into force of 
the treaty in order^ as stated in paragraph 4, M to ensure verification in the agreed 
manner of the obligations undertakeno 11 It emerged? however 7 that we obviously 
understand in different ways the nature of the obligations to be undertaken by States 
under a treaty on general and complete disarmament. \7e proceed from the premise 
that the obligations undertaken by States under such a treaty will be disarmament 
obligations* It is precisely this word "disarmament ,f which we proposed to include 
in the text of paragraph 4 sc as to make it clear that it concerns verification of the 
disarmament obligations undertaken 

The United States delegation, however, categorically refused to include the word 
fI dis armament " in the text of paragraph 4, This United States position can only be 
u3|derstood as meaning that it wishes to secure for itself an opportunity of verifying 
not only disarmament measures but something else as well. In other words ? it is 
trying to achieve the establishment of control without disarmament ? that is ? as we 
have repeatedly explained*, the establishment of a legalized system of espionage 
to which ? of course ? we can in no wayegrec 

So the word "disarmament" remained unagreed in paragraph 4 of the working draft 
of article 41 To conduct negotiations on general and complete disarmament and then 
to object to the inclusion of the word "disarmament" in the text of the paragraph 
defining the tasks of the international disarmament organization is surely a most 
striking revelation of the ambiguous attitude of the United States r far removed from 
the interests of disarmament and of strengthening peace throughout the world! \7e 
regret to have to say this*, but it would be wrong- to keep silence about it<, 

The United States delegation also stubbornly insisted on including in the 
working draft of article 4 a paragraph 7 f which provides that the States -parties 
to the treaty undertake "To carry out all other obligations undertaken with respect 
to Stage I of the Treaty* " ¥e tried patiently to find out what was the meaning of 
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this paragraph on which the United States delegation insisted so much. If we 
approach the matter from the standpoint of sound logic , then, in the article defining 
the basic tasks and the obligations of States in the first stage of general and 
complete disarmament, there cannot be any room for such a paragraph* 

If we speak about basic tasks and obligations they must be enumerated, and 
they are in fact enumerated in the working draft of article 4* They are disarmament 
measures in regard to nuclear weapon delivery vehicles, foreign military basses, 
foreign troops in alien territories, nuclear armaments, conventional axmaments, 
armed forces and military expenditures* We can also include among the basic tasks 
and obligations the establishment of an international disarmament organization and 
measures to reduce the risk of war as well as measures to strengthen arrangements 
for the maintenance of international peace and security, 

"What else is there? 'That is missing, from the point of view of the United 
States delegation, in this list of basic tasks and obligations? T/e were unable to 
obtain an answer to this question* And it is precisely the absence of an answer 
that leads us to suppose that the United States of America intends to secure the 
inclusion in stage I of certain measures about which for some reason or other they 
do not wish to speak openly at present but for which they wish to retain a definite 
possibility* The Soviet delegation did not and does not consider it possible to 
include in the draft of article 4 such vague, indefinite and ambiguous provisions. 

If one takes into consideration a remark made by Mr* Dean today, it appears 
that what he is anxious about is that the provisions in article 1 should not leave 
anything out, including, let us say, measures in regard to outer space and so on* 
However, I should like to draw Mr* Dean*s attention to the fact that in the agreed 
draft of Part I of the treaty it is already stated. — you and I drafted this 
together: "The Parties to the Treaty undertake to carry out the provisions set 
forth in the Treaty and in its Annexes". ¥e have already undertaken to carry out 
any provision contained in the treaty. Then why should we state again at every 
stage that we undertake to carry out all other obligations? This is already 
covered in the first introductory article of the treaty, namely, that we undertake 
to carry out all the provisions. /article 4 deals with basic tasks and obligations. 
These basic tasks and obligations have already been enumerated* Therefore there 
is no sense in having paragraph 7* 

Finally, we could not agree on the time limit for the first stage either* In 
endeavouring to bring our positions closer together the Soviet Union made a move 
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to meet the position of the United States in this matter, and submitted a proposal 
to carry out the disarmament measures of stage I within twenty-four months instead 
of fifteen months as we had first suggested — in other words , within two years . 
L-Ioreover, wo considered it possible not to have a special preparatory period of six 
months within stage i itself , as was the case in our original draft, but to utilize 
the entire period of this stage, that is twenty-four months, for the direct 
implementation of the disarmament measures themselves* 

Frankly speaking, we expected that the United States of America would also 
take definite steps to meet us halfway,, ¥e thought that on the question of the 
time limit for the first stage it would be able to show some flexibility. But it 
turned out otherwise* The United States delegation flatly refused to seek for 
agreement on the question of the first stage and adhered to its long drawn out and 
completely unjustified time limit of three years . 

Such are the results of the work of the co-Chairmen on the working draft of 
article 4 of a treaty on general and complete disarmament. It is difficult to 
consider such results promising for our future work on agreeing the articles re- 
lating to stage I. It must be noted that the steps taken by the Soviet Government 
to meet the Western Powers have met with no response, and therefore the task of 
agreeing the articles of stage I remains a difficult one. It is not our fault, 
but we cannot fail to express concern in connexion with this situation. 

The peoples of the world expect from us practical results in agreeing a draft 
treaty on general and complete disarmament* But every time we try to agree the 
appropriate text of the articles - in this case the text of article 4 of the treaty — 
ve ooae up against the desire of the United States to enclose all the important and 
substantive elements in brackets. But it is obvious that, so long as the main 
disarmament measures remain in brackets, there will be no disarmament. The brackets 
must be removed. ¥e appeal once again to the United States delegation to delete 
them so that together we can submit a working draft of article 4 of the treaty on 
general and complete disarmament for the consideration of the Committee in plenary 
meeting. The brackets must be deleted ~ it is necessary that the proceedings 
should lead to real disarmament! 

As to the questions raised in the statements made by various representatives, 
including those of the United Kingdom and Canada, I shall take the liberty of 
answering them at our next meeting. 
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Lr« CAVALLBTTI (Italy) ( translation from French ) : I no to with regret 
that the discussion of item 5(b) is coming to its end before we have obtained 
sufficient clarification of the Soviet proposal on control over the total elimination 
of vehicles in the first stage. All the requests for explanation addressed by 
Western delegations to the socialist delegations have remained without any clear and 
satisfactory reply* This morning l s meeting has provided some fresh evidence* 
After i/Ir. Godber f s speech with its further precise requests about control, the 
Czechoslovak representative told us nothing new* The representative of the Soviet 
Union merely promised an answer at a future meeting, I await this, of course, with 
the keenest interest; but the fact remains that after prolonged discussion we do 
not yet know the exact meaning of the formula, so often repeated by the socialist 
delegations, that control of the abolition of vehicles will be 100 per cent* This 
statement is still obscure and enigmatic. 

The Italian delegation wants to take our enquiry down on to solid ground* 
It refuses to give up hope of reaching clarity on this question, and therefore makes 
two alternative proposals. In my first proposal I request the Soviet delegation 
to present to the Committee a working paper on control of the abolition of vehicles 
in the first stage, including control over the abolition of nuclear artillery, to 
which my delegation has drown the Committee f s attention. It is plain that the 
language of the Soviet draft treaty on this question is insuff iciont. It merely 
consists of a single two- line sentence, repeated in articles 5, 6, 7 and 8. What 
we need is a full, detailed, explanatory document with practical examples, so that 
we can see exactly what the Soviet delegation ha,s in mind. 

Uy second proposal is put forward in case the Soviet delegation does not wish 
to present such a document* \7e should then like the Secretariat to prepare a 
document for the Committee collecting all the statements made by socialist 
delegations concerning the control of abolition of vehicles. In other, words, I 
should like to have a full excerpt from the speeches of Lir. Zorin and. the socialist 
delegates, to elucidate the Soviet delegation's thinking on this subject. Possibly 
all these passages taken together would help us to understand its thought. These 
two proposals are made, as I have said, to help us to understand a proposal which, 
despite all our efforts, is still obscure to us. That is why I hope they will be 
favourably considered by the Committee. 
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i£^J^™ (Ethiopia): I am intervening today to add the voice of my 
delegation and of my Government to the voices of the representatives of the non- 
aligned States who have appealed to the nuclear Powers to stop their nuclear weapon 
tosts by concluding a test ben treaty on the basis of the eight Power memorandum 
(EUDC/28). The suggestions and ideas contained in that memorandum not only 
constitute a fair and equitable compromise between the views of the two sides but 
also founded on a sound scientific basis. The validity of the ideas presented in it 
has been confirmed by all available scientific an. technological information and has 
never been contested on any ground, even by the nuclear Powers themselves. The only 
reason so far given by the two sides for continuing to test instead of stopping such 
tests by concluding a test ban treaty is that the other side did it and that 
therefore it is ri^ht for them to do it in the interests of their national security. 

But one wonders whether a race to invent more powerful and more destructive weapons 
could really ensure the national security of a^y State, particularly at the present 
stage of scientific and technological development. One wonders whether the United 
States, which invented and perfected the atom bomb before any other nation, feels 
more secure today tha* it did before the invention of the bomb. One wonders whether 
the Soviet Union, which went into space before any other nation, does not feel more 
insecure today than before as the result of the possibility of an attack from space. 
No, gentlemen, it is a mere illusion to think today that one's own national securitv 
would be ensured by staying in the armaments raoe to perfect the existing weapons of 
mass destruction or to invent new ones. The more you stay in the armaments race, 
the more you perfect your suicidal weapons, the more insecure and exposed to maximum 
danger you feel. The best way - the only way - to ensure national security for 
yourselves and for the world is, in our view, to stop this mad race and to destroy 
the monstrous weapons you have created before they destroy both you and the world. 

My delegation, therefore, joins with the other representatives of the eight 
nations in appealing to the representatives of the nuclear Powers to agree on a 
nuclear test ben treaty on the basis of the compromise formula presented by the 
eight delegations which those Powers have already accepted as a basis for negotiations. 
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The Conferonce decided to issue the following communique : 

"The Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmamt today 
held its sixty-seventh plenary meeting at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
under the Chairmanship of Lir. Dean, representative of the United States. 

"Statements were made by the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia, Brazil, India, the United States, Canada, the Soviet Union, 
Italy and Ethiopia* 

"The representatives of, the Soviet Union t^id of the United States tabled 
a working draft of Article 4 of part II of the treaty. 

"The delegation of the United States tabled amendments to the United 

States Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General and Complete 

2 
Disarmament in a Peaceful World, relating to transition. 

"Trio next plenary meeting of the Conference will bo held on Friday, 

10 August 1962, at 10 a.m. ; ' 

The meeting rose at 1.45 p.m . 
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